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it. ly 1164 LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1850. FOURPENCE 
ot Metig: No. ? 
of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are — in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
fr he riaoet, fe not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
\TE a eae Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
mes NIVERSITY y OF F LON D 0 N— PUTNEY COLLEGE, near London. ] LACK LETTER» AND OTHER VERY 
TING of the GRADUATES of the a BOOKS ON SALE.—SEE THE END I 
=: b U* 4 any. Met be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, His Grace the DUKE of Ppoe CLEUCH, K.G. F.R.S. &c. NUMB or reas 
few day, Cairne y n-atreet, OD on the Evening of TUESDAY, the 26th of , a iat hem apant en Se _ ———, NEW GERMAN CLASS, som Hivde F 
or Gener: ucation, including Religious Instruction, Classics, es yae ark, 
‘ON, Esq. M D., in the Chair. Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- will shortly be opened by Dr. —y INRIC H FICK, P 
ER Lay the tobe taken at Ha! alt-pas . oe Celeck precisely. tory, Rao oe, , Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 < German at Putney College, &e., prec & Sey K, Professor 
* Bra Chair OBER ES. uin ’ortman- square; a COURSE of ecru ES GER) 
In tr OoMITH OSLER’ Li af }Hon. Becs. In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses:— | LITER ATURE. and a COURSE of DRAM ‘ATIC RE DINGS, 
he Prey 
Graduates’ ary weed Room, f Chemistry and Physics.. Driges Playfair, F.G.8. spectuses and &: ont a sd apt ulars see the Pro- 
Freemasons’ ‘averD. Mi ‘ ectuses an yilabdus a his Ap pa ments as above. 
aero amnaittacemmne imeraleny ant }Goekeay Professor Ansted, F.K.S. yi 7 , 
E EDL VERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON. — nh ‘ Metall rey . 2: A. Phill ips, Fea . ST. JAM JAMES'S THEATRE.— Mr. BUNN on 
: @ PRU DENCE.—Professor FOSTER weodesy ..... igkinson. the Wow —Due NOTICE will be Ss 
Histon, ogatiger RAROUCTRY, COURSE B of about TW E LV Degeetnend Civil , Eaginecrin mabe ~ APPEARANC given of HIS FIRST 
FRIDAY, the 22nd instant, at half. rehitecture . | egg, jun. sq. : = 
UCTURES. comrntinuing on Thursday and Friday Evenings. Machinery ..... W. Bins, Bag. ro A DV ERTISING COLLECTORS— 
ers I. and wi ne will embrace the subject-matter of the Science and its { Military Science ... ‘ Capte nin narime 8, R.F.P. WANTED, a competent Person to COLLECT ADVER- 
y to cireula — Moral Philosophy; its province as stated by Mr. In the toyal Artillery. TISEMENTS for a Quarterly Periodical. References will be re- 
and prome. (il Seether on Yeveloped by Mr. Austin; the Theory of Natural Military < DTOWing .....-.eseeeeeee H. Fradelle, Esq. quired. Payment liberal. Address A. M., Mr. Street's, 11, Serle- 
ury, in New + the ‘Nature of Custom and of International Law, and the Department } Hindustani . ‘... BF. Falconer, Esq. street. Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
: ertion {their claims to be considered as part of the subject- Sword Exercise ‘and 
Fhe na omy Some account is also proposed to be Fencing Messrs, Angelo. ee Just published, gratis. é 
an at Pr isPef Possession in connexion with Savigny’s T'rea- —_ f Divinity, Special Course The Rev. N. Cowie, M.A. A CATALOGUE of VALUABLE, USEFUL 
nthe ’rincipa 2: ; , » 
“ATION. 1 ie.—Pee ALEXANDER J.S00TT. University, anne ditto .... The Rev. W. G, Watson, | CRAW ‘ial hee ROOKS at reduced. prices, by WJ: 
Dean of the Faculty o and Laws. epartmen i % Jice-Principa it le dc e s 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. Classics, ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. eee sf rewuire ee forwarded. 
E of the February 7, 1850. Assistant Tutor. TO. V. of DU 1 w ready, post free, 
—— The fees for the additional courses in these three departments y. oO} ‘AU & CO. ‘Ss UART ¥ 
Be Plates of GICAL SOCIET Y.—The Council, are so arranged that in no case can the cost of education, board, ST o r 2 Q - ERLY 
LIST of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other FOREIGN 
print fy OF bving agin bad under their congideration the, dutegof | Be crore 10 taectntion npv (personally ot by letter) to the | NORMO ESF Rented onthe Cotibent and imported by 
tha istant Secr: urther infe by letter) to the - 
tir all act, a t Secretary, have resolved hs Journal, Curator of the | Rev. Rev. the Principal, College, Putney. ans DU LAU AB. 37, Soho-square. aed 
Fert vi er aen ciate Stedage omy ik Selec foe | No, 1, TORRINGTON-SQUARE. eee oe enn ae ee 
pm k R. GEORGE SCHARF conti t 2 vols, Ato ates, rare, 42. 7a Gd.—NOTICE ET EX” 
So’elock afternoon, and that his salary shall be 200. per | iN continues to | TRAITS DES MANUSCR bliotha 
; MAGIN. = Candidates for the office to apply to the Secretaries, | RECEIVE PUPILS to EDUCATE them for the higher aa! extracts), 11 vols. = Pacis, arer SN ed 
& Gulesical Bociety, Somerset House. walks of ART. His system affords constant practice in studying | 5l. 15s. ALLA AS,’ Linguarum totius Orbis Vocabularia Com ara- 
February 6, 1850 at “gees time — Saas Te ww Foe combined tiva, 2 rae 4to. Petrop. 1786, half calf, Avery searce, 2, 158.—STRIT- 
——_— wit natomy and classic drapery, and illustrated by theexamples | TERI Memo Popul y y Li > 5 
Past, the OYAL coL LEGE of CHEMISTRY, | and principles of Composition employed by the ancients and best Caucasum, et Mare epelorem lim od D rx eos 4 
‘istory of the OXFORD-STREET. LONDON Italian Masters.—For terms apply at the above address on Mon- | calf, scarce, 2/. 7s —JOUR) , of the ROYAL 8s XY 
of the Sena The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN | days, Wednesdays, and Fridays only. CIETY of ¢ t Brit: 7 fi 44. h Te = pte 
c - 0} eat Britain, 7 vols. 8vo. 1834 S. nalf-bound calf, 22. 12a, 
der th ti f Dr. A. W. HOFMANN = — oe —PRICE”" , 8 ols 2 
——— psnpiaedesenat en (1. EOLOGY.—E ementary CoLuections, to calf It te ‘ar. Teas LiPE ot LURD CLIVE: 3 vols, Bre. 
8 ESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY. the facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be had of | 1836, half bound calf, 3 
Ciurme- eae fF and end pts Saturday, the 27th of July, 1850, Mr. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Stranp, 1 the above Books one from the Library of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
ny. With s the FEE for Students working ¢ jes ery aay Lonpon. He also gives Private INsTRUCTION on Mineralogy. and Pr. fine my re ouun ae 
e ‘ ratis. & a! ' 
during the Session, is. £15 0 0 , a G E re) R G E’S CHESS CLU iB Spanish, Italian, Celtic, Northern, ond Set. Sam, See 
Four days in the week, is 20 0 WO Reading and News Rooms, 5, Cavendish-square, in connexion Bernarp Quanritcu, Second- hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle- 
STATE:  cnty Tem —— ck is. ‘3 0 4 with the Royal Foye Institution, {aaa porno | street, street, Leicester-square, London. 
IRBY, BD, wodays in the week, 18 . o< Three Guineas, which includes access to the Public Lectures an¢ 2 > a — 
6d. BD. One day in the week, i8........-.+...+0s00s 00 Exhibitions; Subscription to Country Members, One Guinea only. (C! TY of LONDON HOSPIT AL fo: for DISEASES 
Hours of “Attendance from Nine to Five. No Entrance fee or diability.— S06, <p and paeeeane, witha OF THE CHEST 
- l be obtained licati t the Coll List of the Members, may be obtained on application to Mr. kK. 1. Offic , 
Commen- TELUNION OF LONDON — —— ane as wi Loncrotrom, Secretary. The OUT-PAT MIS ts Averpostetrost, Vinsbary. was opened 
, —aiAncorpora D ARR TON vwieldine to | mJune, 1848, and since that time gratuite a d medicine 
ty ENCH A** Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION sp we the food | LUCRATIVE PROFESSION, yle Iding to | have been afforded to upws ards of 5,000 accel ni ee under 
nmatye so NOW OPEN. eo hay aapenerd a ral pm will a Mrelvasten and josemecient, men = ample income. vary- pe pe rent me a4 i of ." Lungs and Heart, and chiefly re- 
reeive,. @ ition to one share in the next Annual Distribution gs irom = 1,000, a year and upwards, 1s ‘ 0% | siding in the City, or adjacent districts of the metropolis. 
MS. by — = Pair of Line En gravings after T. Webste R.A “The Gentleman “ hoy only, or to a Literary Man who has read The Committee have long been convinced of the fo of pro- 
‘The Frown,” WHICH MAY BE HAD ron THE | at random, a Bar-student, who can guarantee a minimum viding accommodation for the reception of In-Patients, and a plot 
TIME oF PAYING THE SUBSCRIPTION, and a Series of | Salary of 15 “on & 2001, a year (to begin with), on the completion of a | of ground, in the neighbourhood of Victoria Park, in every respect 
ings after D. Maclise, R.A.. illustrating Shakspeare’s ‘Seven study which takes six hours aday for three months to accom- | eligible for the purpose, having been obtained from the Govern- 
Series of fm Ae GEORGE GODWIN, { Honorary | Plish. Terms, 50 guineas. — Address N., 11, John-street, | ment, they urgently appeal to the benevolent and influential to 
Deteag Pe 44, West Strand. LEW Is POCOCK, CK," (Secretaries. Adelphi. - —— by their liberal openenens | for te — of a 
= = . ospita! ) D GURN reasurer. 
RCHITECTS. — NOTICE Is Hi HEREBY IL L A RESIDENCE F OR SALE. ae supe- Donations and subscriptions are received by the Treasurer, at 65, 
IVER, that the Trustees appointed by Sir John Soane rior and most substantial semi-detached Villa, fit for imme- | Lombard-street ; the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co., an essrs. 
= a he Museum, No. 13, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, on Monday, | diate occupation, containing 12 rooms, back garden 300 feet long. | Coutts & Co. ; and by the Secretary, Mr. William 8. Brown, at the 
rieel . Sea March a hree ielsek in the. Afternoon precisely, to ean healthy ae open ; eg oe a yy and Hiespital. 3 No. 6, Liverpool-street, Finsbury, where attendance is 
athematics which shall have accrued egent-stree' mnibuses every five minutes uease 99 years, | daily given. 
o3 of the Cam- the preceding Year from the sum of 5,0001. Reduced 3 per granted immediately on payment of one-third of the purchase: 
Third Monthly Part, now ready, | price | 
Anavith invested by the late Six Jonn So. money ; the remainder may be paid off as rent in nine years. > 
e DECE RCHITECTS, po i the WIDOWS and CHI. Apply at No. 1, Richmond Villas, Seven Sisters-road, Holloway. _ N °2 E an U-E R IES; 
DBEN — ARCHITECTS left in Destitute or Dis- ; wee MEDIUM of INTEROOMMURICATIO“N for LIT E- 
. oe be Terms of blication may be had at the Museum, and must be ae TL FAC- he. "every Saturday » price de; OF ‘stamp vada "Specimen 
R im, mus J x +3 0 . 
{ Addiseombe be reine ee eT cnte Sharebay, the lth of SIMILES, VIEWS, PORTRAITS. and every other descrip- Number sent on reoeipt of four pos ee 
hfe which day no application ean be rec tion of LITHOGRAPHY ol sett tes Sm, eevee Tsar acten te OF 
now bee: price ls. Pa price 1s. 
of ENG. i ay the MUSIC and MUSICAL fhe fete of art with punctual, ad op modi, amt Order of al Booksellers and Newsmetin 
ios Sinne  ReW. H GRATTANN. with VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS by | South to any ape ia yrn or In Imo. price 6. ed. (inscribed by permission to 
 Baited and MIS$ MESSEN'T, and Pictorial Ilustrations, : ie 
gh's, Derby. means of the Prismatic Dioptrick Lantern, to be de- & Tocksre, 16, Brond-court, . hong LAIN SERMONS on ‘the "HOLY SACRA- 


ManyLesone Institution, 17, Edwards-street, ay 
po on the Evening of Wednesday February 20th, 1858, t 
commence at Eight o’clock.—Tickets of admission, ; Reserved 
feats, 2%, each ; may be had at Beales ‘sand Chappell, 8, Reg 


T’Almaine, Soho-square ; Chai 1, 
Ratibone pig oop ze ppell, New Bond-street ; eo pallens: 


§'GNOR and MADAME FERRARI, (Pro- 
fessors of Singing at the Royal Academ 








if Music.) beg to 
inform the Nobility, Gentry, and their Pu . 

’ pils, that their CLASSES 
. 1s. 6b forthe Cultivation of the Voice and for Instruction in the oro ne 
tm eingize, wi will > a second week Ly od 

ly applications are r t 

nus. 1s rested at prer x Ncrtonstreet, Portland-place. ee a 
we * hytitcne oreri ave VAC ANCIES for TWO IN- 
us Tyrannus. T inipe 





6a | | ADIES ESTABLISHMENT.— A Vacancy 


tetes» With will cecur at Easter, in a SELECT PRIVATE ESTA- 
USMEN near Hyde Park. Superior educational advan- 

. ls Nghest rete ed with the comforts of a private family, and the 
ides. hires, Teferences offered on application by paid letter, addressed 
aaeet Mr. Carnes, Bookseller, Hal alkin-street” West, Bel- 





(ONTINENTAL 3 EDUCATION.—An English 


. residing in thekingd f H r 
into gdom of Hanover, RECEIVES 
—— fe the Poe fo afew hy ILS, the Sons of Gentlemen, to prepare 
q-street, in the tion comprises hools and Universities, The course of Educa- 
Took’s Court dtlnarucie eat fatine Greek, French, German ; with those branches 
‘idcountysand por ly sary to form the accomplished Scholar, the 
street Nort, constanti e Gentleman. The German is pure, and French 
“ ore: Peale oer in the house. The domestic arrangem 
eevAgents {ot References of the ty tosecure the welfare and comfort of English pupils, 
Tor [RELAND “A highest order will be given. The Advertiser will 
eb. 9,189 Ber, ier Wega at aster next.—For cards of more apply to the 


‘onkiSH, Rose Mount, near Ledbury 














OOKBINDING. — a Bowron, of 213, 
Oxford-strect, near Portman-street, respectfully rolicits 
orders for BOOKBINDING. The strictest attention is paid to t 
sewing and forwarding, in order to insure the freest possible oa 
ing. for which his binding has long been distinguished. The best 
workmanship and the most moderate charges may be relied on. 
G. Bowron has been established as a Practical Binder for many 
years. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 

fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of pub- 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of YW, pe, 
calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 


the advantage of being published by the first London Houses.— 
and 8 of Type, to be had gratis. 

size of Bentley’s Miscellany. 

on good 





500 Pamphlets, 16 ry a 
Quarterly Review. Susanne wcities ae 
paper, well pres ° 

1,000 Ditto eccce 

Forwarded (carri e e free) ‘to o any ‘part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 

Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscri it, accom- 

panied by Post-office ( Onder. or respectable reference in London. 

ust published. Gratis. 
CIENTIFIC aa MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
—W. BROWN’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS on the Arts, 

Sciences, and various branches of the Mathematics is just pub- 

ished, and may on application or by post on sending 

four penny stamps. It includes many Works on Architecture, 

Astrology, Chess, and other Games, we Fine Arts, Heraldry. Naval 

pose Military Affairs, N ics, Typography, &c. 

&c., marked at Saat reduced pri 

London: W. Brown, 130 0 and 131, Old-street. 


baw 6 


510 0 











MENTS and SERVICES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
Let st in the Parish Church of Fordham, Cambridgeshire, in 


y the Rev. BENJAMIN WILSON, B.A., Curate 
wt, 8t. rears and *Waterloo- - 


N ENQUIRY. “inte oy STATE of the 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND CONGREGATIONS 

FRANCE, BELGIUM, and SWITZERLAND, made under the 

Authority and with the Sanction of the LORD BISHOP OF 
LONDO)D via 1849. 

By the Rev. RICHARD BURGESS, B.D. 
ector of Upper Chelsea. 
_Rivingtons, | St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE JUVENILE CALENDAR and ZODIAC 
of FLOWERS. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. With Em- 
blematic Illustrations by Richard Doyle. In super-royal lémo. 
price 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK of 
WONDERS, EVENTS, and DISCOVERIES. Edited by a Popu- 
lar Writer. In f foolscap svo. cloth gilt, price 5s., with numerous 
Engravings. 

London : Arnat Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Polernemaneer. 








cently published, in cloth, 63 
H EMICAL EXPERIMENTS; illustrating the 
/ Theory. Practice,and Application of the Science of Chemistry, 
and containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, Purification, 
and Analysis of all “ee eS TY with numerous Engray- 
ings of Apparatus, &c. By G. FRANC F.LS8. 





G. Berger, Holywell-street ; % oo Mile End-road; and 
aH Booksellers. 
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JT EONARD& CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

®t Consignments of Books, Paintin Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the je are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


Sales by “@uction. 
M®. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 


125, Fleet-street, on MON DAY, February 18th, 1850, and two 
following days. a PORTION of the FAMILY LIBRARIES of the 
late. Rev, CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY, D.D., and of CHRISTO- 
PHER ANSTEY, Esq.. Author of * The New Bath Guide,’ &c. ; A 
and ANOTHER COLLECTION ; jecluding, Chrysostomi Opera, 
edit. Benedictina, 13 vols. best edition —Calasii Concordantia, 
edente Romaine, 4 vols.—Concilia Generalia, Labbe et Cossart, 16 
vols.—Baronii Annales Ecclesiastica, 12 vols.—Perkins’s Works, 2 
vols.—Poole’s Annotations on the Bible, 2 vols.—Scott’s Commen- 
tary on the Bible, 6 vols.—Bagster’s ‘English Hexapla—Bagster’s 
reprint of Coverdale’s Bible—Henry’s Bible, 3 vols—Bp. Hall’s 
Works, 12 vols.—Johnstone’s National Atlas—Black’s General 
Atlas, 1850—Coney’s Foreign Cathedrals—Gallery of C sa peed 
Portraits, 2 vols.— Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols.— Bolingbroke’s W orks, 
5 vols.—Strutt’s Chronicle of England, 2 vola—Bentham’s Ely— 
Johnson’s Works, 9 vols—Hume and Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land, with Hughes's Continuation, 17 vols.—Burke’s Works, 12 vols. 
—Barbauld’ 's British Novelists, 56 vols., &c. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, March 8th, a few PIC. 
TURES, including an Original by ‘JOHN CONSTABLE — 
“SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.’ sot 


Eight high-class Paintings, an inimitable Water-colour Dr raw- 
ing, a Silver Filigree Basket, a Silver-gilt Cask:t, a costly 
Console Clock of Bronze doré, 12 Gold Watches, 450 Ounces 
of Plate, Jewellery, 75 Carats of Brilliants, Emeralds, and 
Rubies, §c., by direction of the Assignees of Mr. T. N. 
BROWN, a Bankrupt. 

WN ESSRS. DEBEN HAM & STORR will SELL, 

i at their Rooms, King-street, Covent-garden, on WEDN ES- 

DAY, Feb. 20, at 11,a LANDSCAPE, with Cows and Ruins, Van 

Stry—a Dutch Interior, N. Maes—Portrait of Napoleon, R. Lefevre 

—the Interior of a Turkish Saloon with Female Figures, Etty— 

Boaz and Ruth, Eckhout—a Lake Scene, Turner—an unique 

Water-colour Drawing of the Battle of Waterloo, by Le Roy, of 

elaborate design and most artistic finish —a truly splendid 

Console Clock, the design being Venus and Cupid attended by Sea 
Gods—a beautiful Basket of Filigree Silver—a matchless Silver- 

gilt Casket of Gothic form,enriched by sculptured Bustsin various 

ems, and a fine slab of Aventurine—75 Carats of Brilliants, 
ubies, and Emeralds—a fine large brilliant half-hoop Ring of five 
stones—T welve Gold Watches—tasteful Trinkets of fine gold—450 

Ounces of = for table purposes—and other valuable and interest- 

ing Propert 
On view tee days prior, when Catalogues may be obtained of 

E. Epwarps, Esq., Official Assignee, 1, Sambrook-court, Basing- 

hall- street ; or at the Auctioneers’ 's” Offices ces as above. 





Twenty Days’ Sale of the Very Valuable Stock of Books of 
Messrs. PAYNE & FOSS, retiring from Business. 
N 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
tioneers of Litera Tropes sand Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, ‘March 18th, 1850, and nine 
following days, and on MONDAY. A brill 8 and nine following 
days, at 1 o'clock prociesly. the FIRS PORTION of the EXTEN- 
SIVE and VALUABLE STOCK of BOOKS of Messrs. PAYNE 
& FOSS, PEN yoo Business. Comprising interesting Publi- 
cations in the infancy of Printing; First Editions of the Classics 
and Large Paper Copies of the Best Editions; Productions of the 
Aldine Wecnas Theo ogy and Best Editions of the Fathers ; French 
and Italian Books ; ; Voyages and Travels; Fine Books of Prints ; 
English History and Miscellaneous Literature. Including Aris- 
totelis et Theophrasti Opera, 7 vols. Aldus, 1495-98 — Ashmole’s 
Order of the Garter, large paper, blue morocco — Augustinus de 
rte Predicandi, Mentelin, circa 1466— Baronii Annales Eccle- 
siastici, 38 vols. large paper — Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vols. Sen- 
senchmit, 1475— Biblia Bohemica, Wydena, 1613— Blundell Gal- 
lery. 2 vols. privately printed— Bullarium Romanum, cum Con- 
tinuatione, 45 vols.—Chalcondyle Erotemata, first edition, ex- 
tremely rare—Clarendon’s Rebellion, large paper, illustrated with 
above 400 Portraits, 6 vols —De Bry, Collectiones Peregrinationum 
XXV. Partibus comprehense, a perfect and ——s Ct! 
some additions and variations, 9 vols. morocco — Eusebiu: 
ing, 3 vols. large paper, uncut —Gallandia Bibliotheca Patrum, 
14 vols. uncut — Gruner’s Fresco Decorations, coloured plates — 
Hevelii Machina Celestis, 2 vols. large paper. extremely rare— 
Hiéronymi Opera, 11 vols. best edition — Hoare’s Ancient and 
Modern Wiltshire, large paper —Jubinal, Anciennes Tapisseries, 
2 vols.—Lynch, Cambrensis Eversus, very rare—Listeri Synopsis 
Conchyliorum, original edition, large e paper, extremely rare — 
Litta Famiglie Celebri Italiani— Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols. large 
paper, splendidly bound in morocco — Marlborough Gems, 2 vols. 
early presentation copy—Mézéray, Histoire de France, 3 vols. best 
edition, large paper, old blue morocco—Nobiliaire de Picardie, 
very scarce—Picart, Cérémonies Religieuses, 11 vols. large paper, 
morocco, by Padeloup— Ptolemeai Cosmographia, Arnoldus Buck- 
inck, 1478— Purchas his Pilgrimes, 5 vols. fine copy — Tacitus 
Brotieri, 4 vols. large paper — Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, very 
tine copy in morocco—I] Vaticano e Campidoglio, 8 vols. &c. &c. 
_ be Shasta two ro Say prior, and Catalogues had. 





J OURNAL of INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


ConTENTS. 
OCTOBER, 1849. 

An Account of the Origin and Progress of the British Colonies in 
= Ss of Malacca, by Lieut.-Col. James Low, C.M.R.A.S. 
anc AS. 

General Report on the Residency of Singapore, drawn up princi- 
pally with a view of illustrating its Agricultural Statistics, by 
J.T. Thomson, Esq. .G.8. Surveyor to Government. 

The Piracy and Slave Trade of the Indian Archipelago. 

The Languages of the Indian Archipelago, by the Edito: 

IL, Preliminary Remarks on the Generation, Growth, Struc- 
ture, and Analysis of Languages. 

Diseases of the Nutmeg Tree, by R. Little, Esq. 

Gold in Sarawak. Fall of a Portion of Trian, an auriferous moun- 
tain, by C. Grant, Esq. 

Price 28. 6d. 


Contents, 
NOVEMBER, 1849. 
On the Leading Characteristics of the Papuan, Australian, and 
Malayu- Polynesian Nations, by G. Windsor Earl, Esq. M.R.A.S. 
Remarks on Dr. Little’s ‘ Essay on Coral Reefs as the cause Se 


Fever.’ 
the Popala in Malacca, by F. L. Baumgarten, Esq. 
T 0, by Bpencer St. John, 


Population of the Indian Archipe 
Dr, Medburst's Chinese Mien. 
J.M. Richardson, 29, Cornhill. 





(Fes, Li 
This day is published, price la, 


ICHARD OASTLER’s HARD 
COBDEN’S SPEECH at eS REPLY toRIona 
London: W.J. Cleaver, 46, Piccadilly 


CH FIFTH THOUSAND, 
AL uM ER 
ice 108, Ay 8 L I F BR 


Hamien, Adams &Co, Londy 


LITE BRAL TRANSLATION q 

iS) 8 of JOHN and JUD 

of TRANSLATION. By HERMAN et vReRUE RU 
‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in h my] 


Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-royw. 


Just published, in 4to. price 108. 6d., with P 


| GCENES from the LIFE of MOSES; 2 Seis 
of TWENTY ENGRAVING ’ detiened 
Selene, and engraved by ~ s 8. IN OUTLINE, by 
hese beauti lates wi f anion 
much-admired Series, by the same Artist ilearery to the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which were issued by the Art-Uni 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


PR Se 
POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TUPPER’s 
This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 72, ae” 
with * ProversiaL Puiosorny,’ with Steel Fro utiapiee ee 
Vignette View of the FOR Residence at Albur: bee 
ALLAD 


OR THE TIMES, ny 


Now ready, price 6s. 


(THE NORTH BRITION REVIEW, No. 24. 


Conr 

Edinburgh—Lerd Cockburn's 8 Letter to Lord Provost. 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
Pope Joan 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence. 
Julius Miiller—German Philoso phy an pad Theology. 
— rints of the Creator—Hugh 

e 
National Education for Scotland. 
The Tuansbited Degrees in Marriage Mr. Stuart Wortley’s 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: 
. P. Kennedy. Dublin : J. M'Glashan. 





R. 
Vol. L, 
Sutherland & Knox, 2, 


ritish Army and its Officers. 





neuadnaas 








Now ready, 
MERICAN CHURCH REVIEW, No. 8, 
price 58, 
PRinciPaL pemenenrzenes — Rt. Rev. J. P. R. Sensors Rt. 
Rt. Rev. George Burgess; Rt. Bb. B. \ 
. Hawks; er. Prof. TG ‘Vicar | 
Rev. F. Cruse ; Rev. T. 
Atkinson ; Rev. Silas Totten ; Rev. Samuel ‘Puller Rev. Alex. H. | 
Vinton ; Rev. W. I. Kip; Rev. Pres. Williams; Rey. A. B. Cha oy | 
Rey. R. A. Hallam ; Rey. E. E. Beardsley ; Rey. A. C. Coxe ; 
Thomas M. Clarke ; "Rev. Prof. A. Jackson; Kev. J. 8. Davenport | 
Rev. E. T. Buchanan ; Rey. Calvin Colton ; Rev. Prof. C. C. ape 
Rev. Prof. J. D. Ogi by; Rev. 8. Buel; P. dliver, Esq. &e. 
London: Geo. P. Putnam, 49, Bow- lane, Cheapside ; —_ all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, a Seconp Epition of ] 


HILIP RANDOLPH ; a Tate of Virginia. | first collected : by hs HACTENUS 
By MARY GE RT RUDE. | FrBaR, THOUSAND iia and oth ny 2. 

“The tone of the book is decidedly pious ; some of its deserip- | By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Bog. Dc PRS, ke 
tions are graphic and even picturesque ; and the heroism of | Also, Mr. TUPPERS THREE Te 
savage character is developed with considerable pow er and effect.” CROCK of GOLD, TWINS, and “HEART 
henceum, Price 88, at Illustrated by Leech. 


Kendal: John Sinton, rthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, 











London : Whittaker & Co. 































This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: 
STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


By GRACE AGUILAR, Author of ‘Home Influence,’ 


‘To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.”—WokrDswoRTH. 





Ssconp Epiti0N, in 1 vol. price 6s. 6d. 


HOME INFLUENCE: 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


By GRACE AGUILAR, Author of ‘ Woman's Friendship.’ 
GRooMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, royal 32mo. price 4s. 6d. morocco gilt, New Edition for 1850, thoroughly revised, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 


For 1850 (Eighteenth Year). 
By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq., Author of ‘The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,’ &c. 
It includes the Eighteen new Members, and all the other recent changes. 
Wuittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
On the Ist of March will be published, price 2s, 6d., No. I. of 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


Edited by Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY HIGHLY-FINISHED PLATES AND WOODCUTS, 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 








CHEAP EDITION OF MR. AINSWORTH’'S WORKS. 
This day is published, 


THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. cloth, 


Now ready, 


CRICHTON, 


Complete, price 1s. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ROOKWOOD, 


Complete, price 1s. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


WINDSOR CASTULE, 


Complete, price 1s. boards ; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


London: CHapMAN & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 
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LESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY: 
Cc ed A.D. 1847, for the Re- publication and Publica- 

~¥ tories, pt the Patronage of His Royal 
ton of Cure ureh RINCE A ALBERT, K.G. D.C.L., Chancellor of the 
Highness the PREC ee e, &c.; the ‘Archbishops of Canterbury, 


Universit yabl the Bishops, and others. 
ised Deis PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY. 
1847. 
YPE'S‘MEMORI ALS of ARCHBISHOP 

(RANMER.’ First Volume. “ 

FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH.’ First Volume. 

STRYPES ‘ MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
cRANMER.’ Second Volume. +e iia 

woon’s ‘AT HEN OXONIENSES. 
paited by the Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. First Volume. 


FIELD, ‘ Of the CHURCH? Second Volume. 
HEYLYN’S ‘ HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION.’ Edited by the Rev. J. C. Robertson, M.A. First Volume. 


‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, ac- 
tothe Text of the Sealed Books, with Notes Legal and 
pm be By Archibald John Stephens, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
first Volume. 5 
‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAY ER,’ ac- 
carding to the MS. preserved i in the Rolls’ one Office, Dublin. 
baited by A _ J. Stephens, Esq. First Volum 
These eight Volumes may be procured upon the payment of 
two guineas.) 
1849, 
HEYLYN’S ‘HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
ION. Second and Concluding Volume. 
IRISH MS. ‘BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
second Volume. 
remaining Volumes for the year 1849, the Volumes for 1850, as 
“a well as ther Works of the Society in progress, include :— 
STRY PE’S ‘MEMORIALS of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.’ Edited by the Rey. John Jebb, M.A., Rector of 
ren, Herefordshire. Third and Concluding Vv olume, i in the 


"v 00D’S ‘ATHENZ OXONIENSES,’ 
Second Volume, in the press. 

‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
Second Volume, in the press. 

IRISH MS. ‘ BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ 
Third and Concluding Volume, in the press. 

FIELD, ‘Of the CHURCH.’ Third Volume, 
in the press. 

‘The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER.’ Third 
and Concluding Volume. 


FIELD, ‘ Of the CHURCH.’ Fourth and Con- 


duding Volume. 
WHARTON’S ‘ANGLIA SACRA,’ 


bythe Rev. John Jebb, M.A. 
WwooD's ‘ATHENZE OXONIENSES. 
Third Volume. 


WARE’S‘COMMENTARY ofthe PRELATES 
IRELAND.’ With the Additions of Walter Harris, &c. 


‘ATHENA, CANTABRIGIENSES.’ 


Volume, 


STRYPE'S ‘LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS 
PARKER, GRINDAL, and WHITGIFT.’ 


STRYPE’S ‘ECCLESIASTICAL MEMO- 
RIALS, &e. 

Subscriptions (17. 18.) become due on the Ist of January in each 
yar,and are received by the Clerk, Mr. GeorcE WitiiaM Tree, 

the Offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, to whom it is 
requested that Post-office Orders be made payable through the 
Pranch Office, Charing-cross. 

Bankers—Messrs. Courts & Co. Strand, London. 


: This ‘day i is published, 4to. beautifully printed, price 6s. 6d. 
Yrepidne xara Anpooévovg.—T he ORATION 
@ HYPERIDES against DEMOSTHENES, respecting the 
TREASURE of HARPALUS. The Fragments of the Greek 
Text, now first edited from the Facsimile of the MS., discovered 
at Egyptian Thebes i in 1847 ; together with other Fragments of the 
fame Oration 5 = oes ey Greek Writers. With a previous 
Hey m and N and a Facsimile of a portion of the MS. 
y CHURCHILL *SABINGTON M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

y Lately published, by the same Author, 

fz. MACAULAY’S CHARACTER of the 
CLERGY, in the latter part of the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, CONSIDERED. 8vo. boards, 4s. 6d. 
a “Apart from its triumphant ponent at a very finished piece of 
iticism,”— Christ nembrancer, 


london: J, W. Park d 
Deighton; Macmillan SCO George Bell. Cambridge: John 
————— ——_—___ 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
VCOTTIS H MUSIC. 
WOOD'S EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


pny} ih GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Author of the 
—* “aed in the Seventh Edition of the Excycuorzpia 
In3 vols Targe 8vo., elegantly bound in cloth, 218. ; morocco. 
, xilt 
as pale ane fe perately 78 Each piano contains 94 Songs, with 
om pani 
E, dorcal, Biographical, np r corre ga illustrated with 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
e Pianoforte by J.T. SURENNE. Being a com- 
r mnie of all the best Reels and S' 
trath. . I 1 
*"0, a8 Pianoforte Duetts, Three Books, 5a. ach —— 
states ow SCOTTISH AIRS ; 
ie Ww admi rranged 
r — I D eloth wri 158. red Airs, a "i 


$04.8 Co, 12, Latzior gions pitinba and 42, Buchanan- 
igi London ; J. A. Novello, , ay and Simp- 


Edited 


First 








Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. eloth, price 12s. with 
Illustrations, 
TH E HISTORY of ANCIENT ART among 
the GREEKS, from the German of John Winckelmann. 
By G. HENRY LODGE. 
“ The work is Uazoughout lucid, and free from the potentey « of 
technicality. Its clearness constitutes its great charm. It 
not discuss any one subject at great length, but aims at a general 
view of Art, with attention to its minute developements. It is, if 
we may use the phrase,a Grammar of Greek Art, a sine qua non 
to all who would thoroughly investigate its language of form.” 
Literary World. 


Also, 
THE PURPOSE of EXISTENCE; popularly 
considered, in relation to the ORIGIN, DEVELOPEMENT, and 
DESTINY of the HUMAN MIND. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Also, 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven Lectures 
by RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
This edition is pay from an Original MS., revised and for- 
warded to England for the purpose; and alone possesses the sanc- 
tion of the Author. Post Svo. cloth, price 


Als¢ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6« 

LETTERS of WILLIAM VON HU MBOLDT 
to a FEMALE FRIEND. A complete edition, translated from 
the German by CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author of ‘ Visits 
to Beechwood Farm,’ * Lucy’s Half-Crown, &c. &c. 


PART I. 


Also, 
REVERBERATIONS. 


paper cover, 1s. 


REVERBERATIONS. PART II. Fcap. 8vo. 


paper cover, 23. 


Also, 

THE HAND of GOD in HISTORY; or, 
Divine Providence Historically Illustrated in the E xtension and 
Establishment of Christianity. By HOLLIS READ, A.M. Post 
Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


Also, 
THE PURITAN and HIS DAUGHTER: a 
oy ar m By J.K. PAULDING. In two volumes, post svo. 


Also, 
THE WAR with MEXICO REVIEWED. 
By ABIEL ABBOT LIVERMORE. Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

* Nore.—The Committee of Award adjudged to the following 
work the premium of five hundred dollars offered by the Ame- 
rican Peace Society for ‘The best Review of the Mexican War on 
the Principles of Christianity and an enlightened Statesmanship.’ 

(Signed) “George C. Beck wits.” 


THE CHRISTIAN “PARENT. By the Rev. 
A.B. MUZZEY. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


Also, 

PHYSICIAN and PATIENT; or, a Practical 
View of the Mutual Duties, Relations, and Interests of t 
Medical Profession and the Community. By WORTHINGTON 
HOOKER, M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 

This is a book of much more general int interest than the title would 
lead one to suppose. It treats ina pg manner the results of 
disease and their remedies, and the > renuns for confidence in 
Systems or Physicians. 


Also, 

AN ACCOUNT of DISCOVERIES in the 
WEST until 1519, and of Voyages to and along bg Atlantic Coast 
of North America from 1520 to 1573. Prepa “ The Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society.” By CONW AY ROBIN- 
SON, Chairman of its we Committee. 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


LOWELL LECTURES on the APPLICA- 
TION of METAPHYSICAL and ETHICAL SCIENCE te the 
EVIDENCES of RELIGION. By FRANCIS BOW , Editor 
of ‘ The North American —_ Royal 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 


THE PLANETARY and STELLAR 
WORLDS. A Popular Exposition of the great Discoveries and 
ig et ct a rn Astronomy, in a Series of Ten Lectures. By 
O. M. iEL, A.M., Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. 
8vo. cloth, joo 68. 


THE PRINCIPLES "of ZOOLOGY ; with 
numerous Illustrations. For the Use of Schools and Colleges, 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ and AUGUSTUS A. GOULD. Post Svo. 
cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


THE EARTH and ‘MAN: Lectures on Com- 
rative Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of 
ankind. By ARNOLD GUYOT. Post 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 

The original American “-- 


Feap. 8vo. 


STATISTICS of COAL: the. Geographical and 
Gockogioal Distribution of Fossil Fuel or Mineral Combustibles 

mployed in the Arts, Manufactures, &. &c. By RICHARD 
Co WLING TAYLOR, F.G.8. 8vo. cloth. Illustrated with 
coloured Maps and Diagrams. fatng 308, 


THE RACES of MAN and their GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DISTRIBUTION. By CHARLES PICKERING, 
M.D. 4to. cloth, coloured Plates, price 63s. Forming Vol. 1X. of 
the United States Exploring Expedition. 


Phrenological Works. 


MEMORY and INTELLECTUAL 
PROVEMENT applied to SELF-EDUCATION andJUVENILE 
ainniy p+ jae By 0. 8. FOWLER. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s; in 
paper, 48, 


PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL and MENTAL, 


IM- 


applied to the PRESERVATION and RESTORATION of 
WEAUris of BODY and POWER of MIND. By 0.5. FOWLER. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. ; in paper, 4s. 


FOWLER’S PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY: 
giving a concise neiopentesy View of Phrenology, presenting some 
new and important Remarks on the Temperaments, &c. Post Syo. 
cloth, price 78. 6d. 


London: Joun CHaprmay, 142, Strand, 





KEITH’S GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, 12mo, with Map, &c. price 6s. bound, 


SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, for the use or 
£ Schools, on an entirely new pine. By THOM as KEITH, 
Author of ‘A Treatise on the Use of the Globes, &. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected throughout; with the recent alterations 
in the division of the Continent inserte 

London : Longman, Brown & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin & 
Co. ; F.& J. Rivington ¢ Whittaker & Co. ; Houlston & Stoneman ; 
and’¢, H. La 

" eady, Part 1, 

MANU AL. of ‘EXPLAN. A’ T ORY ARITH- 
d METIC, including numerous carefully constructed Ex- 
amples, for the Use of E lementary and other Schools, and Private 
Pupils. By EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval saner pehesl, Greenwich Hospital 

so, by the same Author. 

OUTL IN ES of PHY BIC AL GE OGR APHY, 
forthe Use of Schools; with Eight Map jenereced on Steel and 
coloured). Compiled by WIL ELAM five R.G.8., late 
Professor of Geogr: aphy in the College * c hy ti The 
Maps alone, forming a complete ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, price 1s. 6d. 

London: Longman & Co. Paternoster~ “row. 


" NOTICE.—REV ELATIONS OF HUNGARY. 
Second Edition, now ready, 72. 6d. bound, 


SCENES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY 


in 1548-9, with the Personal Adventures of an Austrian Officer in 
he Army of the Ban of Croatia, 
“ A book of deep excitement—of — harrowing interest.” 
Naval and Military Gazette, 


THE NEW MILITARY NOVEL, 
“COUNTRY QUARTERS.” 
By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. 
“ A simple and life-like drama.”— Sunday Times. 
W. Shoberl, Publisher. 9 areal Marlborough-s street. 


rice le 
( RIGINAL PAPERS ae before the SYRO- 
EGYPTIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Vol. L. Part2. 

Contents :—On the Return of the Phenix and the Sothic Period, 
by Samuel Sharpe, Esq.—Kemarks on the Topography of Nineveh, 
by W. F. Ainsworth, Esq. F.G.8. aF tbe Antiquity of the Egyp- 
tian Calendar, by °. W. Nash, E 

. Madden, Lesieniall -street. 


QOYER'S MODEEN HOUSEWIFE._In con- 
iN sequence of the Author having received several communica- 
tions relating to Receipt No. 806, he begs to state that it is a mis- 
take of the printer, and that the time ought to be Thirty minutes 
instead of Three, as explained in succee ding Receipts. The Twelfth 
Thousand is now publishing, price 72. 

Simpkin, Marshall all & ¢ Co, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Just published, price 14s, pound in cloth, the Seventh Annual 


ume 
(THE ARTIZAN JOURNAL (Edited by the 
ARTIZAN CLUB), containing 15 Plates and o Wood En- 
The Index will be sent free for four stam 
rtizan Office, 69, Cornhill, and all Bookse! fers 
day is published, price : 6d. 
ETTE RS ADDRESSED a YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN abent | to enter the UNIVERSITY of 


4 
OXFORD. By an OXON 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


Oxford; J. Vincent. 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of Sir John Franklin, 
7EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1850 ; exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and 
the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of‘ The Arcana of Science. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


be hae mga NEW en 
y, post 8vo. cloth, 
G U 1Z0TS” HIST ORY of "the “ENGLISH 
FJ REVOLUTION of 1610. New Edition. With the Author's 
New Introductory Discourse, ‘Why was the English tn 
successful? Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
*y* The Introductory Discourse may be had separate to complete 
former E Editions, price 1s. 


grav ings. 











OLD LONDON ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, Part I. containing Six Plates, imp. 4 
TESTIGES of OLD LONDON; a Series of 
finished Etchings from Original Drawings, with — 
tions, Historical Associations and other References. 
WYKEHAM ARCHER. Price és.; India Proofs, 10s, 6d.; coloured 
after the Original Deowings, 12s 128. 
David ‘Bogue, Fleet-street. 


MESSRS. BRANDON’ 8S NEW ARC HITECTURAL WORK, 
ow ready, in royal 4to. price 32, 38. 

THE OPEN TIMBER ROOFS of the 

MIDDLE AGES. Illustrated by Perspective and Workin 

Drawings of some of the best Varieties of Church Roofs: with 

Descriptive Letter-press. By RAPHAEL and J. ARTHUR 

BRANDON, Architects. 

Also, by the same Authors, 

AN ANALYSIS of GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 


TURE. 158 Plates, 2 vols. royal 4to. 51. 58. 


PARISH CHURCHES: Perspective Views of 
English Ecclesiastical Structures. 160 Plates, royal 8vo. 22. 28. 
___ David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
saemenes — MENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 
press, Second Edition, of ” 
‘\ LIMPSE = ‘the SEPULCHRAL REMAINS 
and MONUMENTAL AKCHITECTURE and eg 
TURE of Great Britain, entirely re-written and cnleret 
containing numerous additional Illustrations. By MA’ Tew 
HOLBECHE BLUXA 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Aut 
PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ARCHITECTURE, Illustrated with 260 Wood Engrayings. 
Ninth Edition, considerably enlarged, és. 
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WORKS on CHEMISTRY, &c. 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Patcrnoster-row. 


——> 


: . : : + . 
Liebig’s Chemistry in its Applica- 
TION to AGRIC - LTURE and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited from 
the Me Bnnscrips o f the Author, by LYON PLAYFAIR 
and WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. Fourth Edition, a 
8vo. 108. 6d. cloth. 
“ It is not too een to say, that the publication of P. rofessor 
Liebig’s Organic C hemistry ‘of Agric ulture co 
of great importance in the history of Agr 
Its acceptance a8 standard is unavoidable 
in the straight path of Inductive Philosoph: 
ave drawn from its data are incontrover 
that we have risen from the pe 
onvictionof the profi vund knowledge, extensive 
ctical research of its author and of the in- 
v and importance of its d conclu- 
sions, then we hare gained from the present volume. 
Silliman’s Journal. 


the conclusions uw 


: : : : 

Liebig’s Animal Chemistry; cr, 
Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology and Pathology. 
Edited, from the Author's Manuscript, by WILLIAM GRE 
GORY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of | 
Edinburgh. ‘Third Edition, almost v olly re-written. 
Part I. (the first half of the work), 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report | (THE THOUGHTS on RELIGION, and EVI- 


of the PROGRESS of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED | 
SCIENCES, PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, and GEOLOGY ; 
including the Applic ations of Chemistry to Pharmacy, the 
Arts and Manufactures. 8vo. The Volumes for 1847-48 will 
appear in Five Parts. Parts I. to 1V. 6s. each. 


*y* Also Volume I. 15s. cloth. 


. 
Turner’s Elements of Chemistry- 
Edited by P: rofessors ” IEBIG and GREGORY. Eighth Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. 1l. 

“The present is, in iad the most complete and the most 
luminous system of f *hemistry in the English language ; and 

e know not one in France or Germany that e omes near it.” 
Edinburgh Medic dand Surgical Journal, Jan. 1, 1847. 


° : 

Gregory’s Outlines of Chemistry, 
for the Use of Students. Second Edition. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

“This is beyond comparison the best introduction to Che- 
mistry which has vet appearc 1. The f 
substances are usually contined to the best metho ce 
vity and selectness are combined. The size and the price of 

his little work, as 3 well its iutr insie b .crits, comunend it to 
eve ory student of Chemis t 


Parnell’s Elements of Chemical | 


ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE 
Kdition, 
200 pages. 


and QUANTITATIVE. 
revised throughvut, and enlarged by the addit 
Sve, 148, cloth. 


2nd 
10n of 


Parnell on Dyeing and Calico Print- 
ING. (Reprinted from Parnell’s ‘ Applied Chemistry 
factures, Arts,and Domestic Economy, 184i.’) 
tions. Svo, 78. cloth. 


in Manu- 


Will’s Giessen Outlines of Qualita- | 


TIVE ANALYSIS. With a Preface by BARON LIEBIG. 
8vo, 6a; or with the Tables mounted on Linen, 7s. 

“The F rows work contains an accurate description of the 
course I have followed in my aeeseaety with great advantage 
tor twenty-five years."—Buron Liebiy 


° ss 

Practical Pharmacy. Comprising 
the Arrangements, Apparatus, and eos of the Phar- 
maceutical Shop and Laboratory. ‘rancis Ménr, Ph.D., 
‘Assessor Pharmaciz of the Royal P sale’ ollege of Me licine, 
Coblentz; and THEOPHILUS KEDWOOD, Professor of 
Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 1 
vol. 8vo. with 400 Engravings on Wood. 12s, 6d. cloth lettered. 


“ It isa kind of work for which there has long been a great 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1850. 


REVIEWS 


“tof John Calvin, compiled from Authentic 
ap particularly from his Correspond- 
mee. By Thomas H. Dyer. Murray. 


paior to the Reformation, Mr. Dyer tells us, 
Geneva, though nominally a fief of the German 
Empire, was in reality an independent little 
gate, governed by a bishop, certain bodies of 
lay assessors, and the citizens at large. ‘The 
unpopularity of Peter de la Beaume, who had 
succeeded to the bishopric in 1522, was one of 
the causes that facilitated the spread of the 
Reformed doctrines in the town. : Driven into 
exile in 1527, he began to plot with the Duke 
of Savoy against the liberties of his see; and 
the Genevese, feeling themselves absolved from 
all duty towards such a ruler, took the govern- 
ment entirely into their own hands. T he Pro- 
testant doctrines easily found their way into a 
city 80 situated. 

It was not till 1532, however, that any very 
decided manifestations of Protestant spirit took 
Jace. “In the month of October in that year,” 
says Mr. Dyer, “ there entered Geneva a little 
man of mean appearance, with a vulgar face, a 
narrow forehead, a pale, but sun-burnt com- 
plexion, and achin on which appeared two or 
three tufts of a red and ill-combed beard; but 
whose fiery eye and expressive mouth announced 
to the close observer a more remarkable cha- 
racter than his general appearance seemed to 
indicate.” This was the celebrated French 
preacher, William Farel, who had been one of 
the first of his countrymen to embrace the Re- 
formed faith. Born in 1489, he was forty-three 
years of age when he came to settle in Geneva; 
where by his fierce zeal he soon produced effects 
similar to those which he had already engen- 
dered in other parts of Switzerland. After 
three years of incessant dissension and turmoil, 
his disciples became so numerous as to effect a 
civic revolution. The Catholic system of wor- 
ship was abolished—the convents were broken 
up and dispersed—and Geneva (August 1535) 
declared itself no longer an Episcopal See, but 
a Protestant Republic. 

The Government of the new Republic was 
virtually in the hands of a municipal committee 
or magistracy ,called the Little Council, or the 
Council of Twenty-five. In this council, which 
had existed under the bishops, the highest rank 
belonged to four annually-elected dignitaries, 
called Syndics. Until the year 1457, the Little 
Council had been the only administrative body 
intervening between the bishop and the citizens. 
Subsequently, however, in order to render the 
General Assemblies of the citizens less frequent, 
twoother councils had been created,— a Council 
of Sixty and an inferior Council of Two Hun- 
dred; both charged with deliberative functions, 
but both at the beck of the Little Council, with 


vhom lay the right to nominate their members, 


and also the power of ordinarily convening 
them. Finally, under all these councils was 
the General Assembly of the citizens, —con- 
vened only on rare occasions. Its chief function 
vas, the election annually of the four new syn- 
dics from a list of eight submitted to it by the 
little Council. The constitution of Geneva 
ys 5 eer it will be seen, a complex muni- 
ie eet resting on a very slight demo- 
Rar was the political machinery on which 
arel had to act in order to carry out his views; 
Py moral material was even less hopeful. 
‘Mt. Dyer thus describes the state of Geneva 
under the episcopal rule.— 
_linty and excitable, the Genevese citizen in- 

ged in an almost unbounded license. He loved 


dancing and music, and when the season allowed of 
it, enjoyed those amusements in the open air. The 
doors of numerous wine-shops lay always invitingly 
open; and in rainy weather, or to those whose 
dancing days were over, offered, in addition to their 
liquor, the stimulus of a game of cards, Numerous 
holidays, besides Sundays, released the wearied 
tradesman from his warehouse or his shop, to seek 
recreation in the form most agreeable to him. Mas- 
querades and other mummeries were frequent; but 
above all a wedding was the source of supreme ex- 
citement and delight. As the bells rung out a joyous 
carol, the bride repaired to church, surrounded by 
her female friends and companions, each adorned as 
fancy led, or as taste admonished that her charms 
might be set off to the best advantage; and, on re- 
turning home, the féte was concluded by feasting, 
music, dancing and revelry. * * The greatest disso- 
luteness of manners prevailed. Reckless gaming, 
drunkenness, adultery, blasphemy, and all sorts of 
vice and wickedness abounded. * * If the man- 
ners of the laity were corrupt, those of the clergy 
were as bad, or worse. The authentic documents 
just referred to bear frequent evidence of their pro- 
fligacy.” 

Hard, indeed, was the discipline that was 
required to break such a people as this into the 
staid and strict rule of Protestant morality; and 










there were hundreds of the citizens who would 
have willingly been content with the mere | 
change of ostensible system, leaving the old | 
manners intact. But Farel was the very type | 
of a true-hearted Puritan zealot; and no rest | 
were the Genevese magistracy allowed to 
have till they had added a compulsory re- 
formation of morals to the decreed refor- | 
mation of creed and worship. Cards, dane- 
ing, plays, holidays, tavern suppers, question- | 
able boddices and head-dresses,—all were 
cleared out of Geneva at one fell swoop. For | 
awhile there was a mutesubmission. The young | 
men of Geneva went regularly to sermon, and 
stayed at home in the evenings; but soon a_| 
sense of universal ennui seized the town,—and 
out of grumbled discontent arose attempts at | 
open rebellion. Farel, with his few clerical | 
colleagues, manfully withstood the tumult, and 
kept the reins as tight as ever. The probability 
is, however, that they would soon have been | 
obliged to yield, had not Providence sent a co- 
adjutor in the person of John Calvin. 
Born at Noyon, in Picardy, on the 10th of 
July, 1509, Calvin—or, as the name was written 
in French, Cauvin—was a type of the scholarly 
French mind of that period,—clear, severe, 
logieal. In no two men have the respective 
qualities of the German and French nations 
been better contrasted than in Luther and in | 
him: the German, disorganizing, ideal, crea- 
tive,—the French, formalizing, scientific, posi- 
tive. Whatever movement a German may have ; 
originated, one would desire to see a F'rench- 
man come in his track to express the substance 
of that movement in definite propositions. 
Destined to hold exactly this relation to Luther, 
Calvin, who was his junior by twenty-six years, 
came exactly at the proper distance from him. 
In 1530, when young Calvin, then fresh from 
his studies in the classics and in law, first began 
to exhibit his Protestant tendencies, all the 
materials had already been accumulated that 
were necessary for a formal evolution of Protes- 
tant doctrine. The influence of the Reforma- 
tion had spread over a large part of the Conti- 
nent, France included; and all kinds of intellects 
and all kinds of interests had had time to de- 
clare themselves with regard to it. Accordingly, 
from the very first, Calvin appears to have 
recognized the logical expression of Luther's 
movement as his proper task. For a while, in- 
deed, another great work seems to have attracted 
him—that of thoroughly overthrowing the 





Papacy in France, and re-enacting in that 





country Luther’s Reformation with a difference, 
But for this enterprise, the immense difficulty 
of which soon became more apparent than it 
had been at first, Calvin’s temperament—shy, 
morose, and, though resolute in resistance, by 
no means bold in action—decidedly unfitted 
him. A weak-bodied and dyspeptic scholar, he 
had none of that Boanerges power that thun- 
dered over crowds of men and over-awed them 
in the manly presence of Luther. Luther's 
instinct was to beard danger and defy it:— 
Calvin, as soon as danger appeared in one town, 
quitted it for another. If Luther ever assumed 
a false name in any of his literary productions, 
it was by way of frolic:—Calvin wrote under 
five or six aliases. Localities infected with 
plague were scenes of activity to Luther :—in 
one of Calvin’s letters, where he speaks of a 
clerical colleague who had gone to attend the 
sick in a pest-house, he expresses his “ fear’’ 
that it may be his turn to go next. Of all this, 
visible to us now, when we can compare the two 
lives as wholes, Calvin must have been con- 
scious from the first. Hence, if he ever enter- 
tained the idea of acting the part of a French 
Luther, he soon abandoned it; and devoted. 
himself to that task for which his very tenden- 
cies as a Frenchman, his personal character- 
istics, and the especial nature of his past 
studies, so eminently qualified him. In the 
year 1535-6,—being then twenty-six years of 
age,—he published at Basle, both in French 
and in Latin, the first edition of his ‘Theological 
Institutes’ ;—a work that immediately made 
him known as, after Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, 
Zwingli and others, one of the most consider- 
able men among the Protestants of Europe. 
After the publication of this work, the young 
theologian, whose place of residence had for 
some years been very uncertain, visited, Italy ; 
but, finding himself in danger there, he resolved 
to return to Basle or Strasburg,—and it was 
while proceeding on this journey, by a circuitous 
route, that he reached Geneva in the summer of 
1536. Farel, hearing of his arrival, waited on 
him, and pressed him to remain. The prospect 
ofa residence in Geneva was by nomeans agree- 
able to the young scholar; and it was not till 
Farel, laying aside the tone of entreaty, assumed 
that of command, and threatened him with God’s 
wrath if he did not accept the call, that Calvin 
allowed himself to be overruled. 





Reinforced by such an accession of strength, 
Farel continued his struggle with the sensual 
element in the society of Geneva. It proved too 
strong, however; and Calvin had hardly begun 
his labours as a preacher and teacher of theo- 


|logy, when (1538) he and Farel were driven 


from the town bya popular tumult. Farel went 
to Neufchatel and Calvin to Strasbure,—where 
he accepted a ministerial charge, and resumed, 
in very straitened circumstances, his course of 
theological study. Here, too, he married, after 
the following characteristic fashion.— 


“Tn spite of the distressed state of his pecuniary 
affairs, Calvin was at this time looking for a wife to 
help him to bear his burthens. Calvin in love is 
indeed a peculiar phase of his history. He had now 
arrived at the sufficiently mature age of thirty; and 
as his imagination had never been very susceptible, 
so, in the business of choosing a helpmate, he was 
guided wholly by motives of prudence and conve- 
nience. In fact, he left the matter entirely to his 
friends, just as one would buy a horse or any other 
thing; giving them instructions as to the sort of 
article he wanted. Writing to Farel on the 19th of 
May 1539, he says: ‘I will now speak more plainly 
about marriage. I know not if any one mentioned 
to you her whom I wrote about before the departure 
of Michael; but I beseech you ever to bear in mind 
what I seek for in a wife. Iam not one of your 
mad kind of lovers who doat even upon faults when 
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once they are taken by beauty of person. The only 
beauty that entices me is that she be chaste, obedient, 
humble, economical, patient; and that there be hopes 
that she will be solicitous about my health. If, 
therefore, you think it expedient that I should marry, 
bestir yourself, lest somebody else anticipate you. 
But if you think otherwise, let us drop the subject 
altogether.’ * * From another letter to Farel, 
dated the 6th of February 1540, it appears that a 
young German lady, rich, and of noble birth, had 
been proposed to him. Both the brother of the lady 
and his wife were anxious that Calvin should espouse 
her. The latter, however, scrupled on two grounds; 
because the lady was unacquainted with French, and 
because he was afraid that she might think too much 
of her birth and education. If the marriage was to 
take place, he insisted that his bride should learn 
French; but on her requiring time to consider of 
this, Calvin dispatched his brother and a friend to 


fetch him home another lady, and congratulates | 


himself on the escape he has had. He speaks in high 


terms of his fresh choice. * * It appears, however, from | 
another letter to the same friend, dated on the 21st | 


of June 1540, that this match, of which he had 
thought so highly, was also broken off. * 
these failures, Calvin expresses a doubt whether he 
should prosecute his matrimonial project any further. 


Soon afterwards, however, by the advice of Bucer, | 


he married Odelette or Idelette de Bures, the widow 
of an Anabaptist at Strasburgh, whom he had con- 
verted. * * Idelette had several children by her 


former marriage, in whom Calvin seems to have taken | 


some interest. By Calvin she had only one child, a 
son, who died shortly after his birth.” 

The attempts made by a faction to re-establish 
the Papal worship in Geneva led, in the year 
1541, to Calvin’s recall to that city; where, as 
Farel did not return with him, he assumed all 


the functions of the ecclesiastical leadership. | 
He resided in Geneva, with scarcely an inter- | 


mission, till his death, on the 27th of May, 
1564, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
During the twenty-three years over which 


Calvin’s effective ministry in Geneva extended, | 


that town served him in a double relation: it 
was a place of safe and honourable residence 
from which he could act his part asa theologian 
over the whole Protestant world,—and it was a 


sort of small model community, wherein, far | 


more easily than over a large country like 
France, he could carry out and exemplify his 
ideas on Church government and Church disci- 
pline. We are not sure that in Mr. Dyer’s book 
sufficient justice is done to the subject of Calvin’s 
general influence as a theological luminary to 
the surrounding Protestant world. We hear of 
his correspondence, indeed, and of his successive 
theological publications; but there is no clear 
laying out of the great area of Protestant 
opinion in such a way as to exhibit the mutual 
bearings and tendencies of Luther, Melancthon, 
Cranmer, Zwingli, Knox, and Calvin, and the 
comparative extent of the spaces over which 
these diverse spirits acted. Sometimes, however, 
we have an interesting glimpse of the sentimental 
relations that subsisted between the other great 
reformers and Calvin :—as in the following ap- 
preciation of Luther by Calvin, on the occasion 
of an attack on the Swiss Churches by the vehe- 
ment Reformer of Germany. In a letter to 
Bullinger, Calvin says :— 

“TI hear that Luther has at length published an 
atrocious invective, not so much against you as 
against us all. In these circumstances I can scarcely 
venture to ask for your silence; since it is unjust 
that the innocent should be thus attacked without 
having an opportunity to clear themselves: although 
it is at the same time difficult to decide whether that 
would be expedient. But I hope you will remember 
in the first place how great a man Luther is, and in 
how many excellent endowments he excels; with 
what fortitude and constancy, with what dexterity 
and efficacious learning, he hath hitherto applied 
himself both to overthrow the kingdom of Antichrist, 
and to propagate the doctrine of salvation. I have 
often said that though he should call me devil, I 


* After | 


| should always be ready to give him due honour, and 
to acknowledge him as a famous servant of God: 
although, as he abounds in excellent virtues, so like- 
wise does he labour under great faults. I wish he 
would endeavour to restrain the violence with which 
he boils over on all occasions; and that he would 
always direct the vehemence which is natural to him 
against the enemies of truth, and not brandish it also 
against the servants of the Lord. I should be glad 
if he took more pains in searching into his own 
defects. Flatterers have done him much harm, 
especially as he is by nature too much inclined to 
self-indulgence; but it is our duty, while we repre- 
hend what is bad in him, to make due allowance for 
his excellent qualities.” 

If Mr. Dyer has failed to do justice to Calvin 
in his general connexion with the history of 
modern thought, he has in part made up for 
| the failure by the great care and minuteness with 





| which he has narrated the story of his special 
connexion with Geneva and its people. What 
Calvin was to the world at large,—what blank 

the subduction of all that he did would leave in 
| human affairs as they now are,—what special 
elements Protestantism derived from him, and 
| why these elements seized on some parts of the 
Protestant world and not on others,—to nothing 


so high as this does Mr. Dyer’s reach extend. | 


But of Calvin the preacher and citizen of Ge- 
neva,—of M. Jean Cauvin as he presided at 
clerical meetings, or plodded along the streets 
| of the town on his way to see one of the Syn- 
| dics on important business, or to lay a com- 
| plaint before the Little Council,—a very distinct 
| idea is to be obtained from Mr. Dyer’s pages. 
| This idea, it must be said, corresponds far more 
| closely with the popular notion of Calvin’s cha- 
| racter than it is usual for the authentic images 
| of remarkable men to correspond with the cur- 
rent conceptions of them. ‘The Calvin we see 
|in Mr. Dyer’s pages is a severe, hard man, of 
| resolute veracity and principle, and bent on 
| great moral ends; but destitute alike of imagi- 
| nation and of sensibility, jealous to an extreme 
| degree of his own rights and reputation, and 
| under the dominion of what is usually called a 
| very bad temper. However much the reader 
| may strive to think otherwise, such is the im- 
| pression that Mr. Dyer’s mode of telling his 
story necessarily conveys. That Calvin should 
set himself to carry out the task of moral refor- 
mation which had been begun by Farel, and 
that thus he should have to be in perpetual 
conflict with the libertine or sensual element in 
Genevese society, were things of course; and 
| any other man holding his opinions would have 
been obliged to act in the same manner. A 
so-called Consistory or Consistorial Court, con- 
sisting of six clerical and twelve lay members, 
with himself as president,—this court meeting 
once a week for the trial of all offences of doc- 
trine and of morals, and punishing by admo- 
nition, by excommunication, or, in extreme 
cases, by surrender to the secular power—such 
was the machinery of ecclesiastical discipline 
set up by Calvin in Geneva; and it was strictly 
in accordance with precedents and with certain 
prevailing notions of ecclesiastical right. But 
in working this machinery, Calvin seems to have 
exceeded even the limits of Presbyterian rigour. 
According to Mr. Dyer,— 

“The most trifling slights and insults, such as 
most men would have overlooked with contempt, 
Calvin pursued with bitterness and acrimony. The 
Registers of Geneva abound with instances, which 
grew more frequent and more severe as his power 
became more consolidated. In 1551 we find Ber- 
thelier excommunicated by the consistory because 
he would not allow that he had done wrong in 
asserting that he was as good a man as Calvin. 
Three men who had laughed during a sermon of 
his were imprisoned for three days and condemned 
to ask pardon of the consistory. Such proceedings 
are very numerous, and in the two years 1558 and 





1559, alone, 414 of them are recorded! Ty 
pugn Calvin's doctrine, or the Proceedings of 
consistory, endangered life. For such an & 
Ferrarese lady, named Copa, was con 
1559, to beg pardon of God and the 
and to leave the city in twenty-fou ae 
being bebended.” ¥-four hours on ping 

The inevitable impression produce 
and other such iets neat in pe ery 
Mr. Dyer, is, that Calvin was what would lo 
be called an ungenial man, whose bad 
carried him on many occasions far tently 
even his severe theories rendered nee 
Hence probably the circumstance that, whi, 
on the one hand his enemies accused Mead 
never forgiving anybody who had offended hin 
he does not seem on the other to have had any 
friends of that intimate kind that affection) 
natures are sure to gather round them. Eyen. 
body either feared or respected Calvin.-} 
would be difficult to point out any one fx 
loved him. His life in Geneva, according ty 
Mr. Dyer’s account, was an almost constant sy. 
cession of quarrels with private individuals— 
who are described in his letters as * beasts,” 
“scoundrels,” &c.; and though his firmnes 
carried him successfully through most of thes 
affairs, and gave him in the end a virtual supr. 
macy over every man and thing in Geneva from 
the Syndics downwards, he was often s0 w- 
| popular that he could not go out without danger 
| of being hustled in the streets. The burning of 
| Servetus, so far from being a casual slip in his 

life, was a deliberate and characteristic action, 
| of which he willingly assumed the full respon. 
| sibility, and of which he never repented. “If 
he (Servetus) does come here, and my authority 
be of any avail, I will never suffer him to 
depart alive,”—such were Calvin’s words ina 
letter to Farel written in 1546; and though it 
was nearly seven years before Servetus gare 
him the opportunity to carry them into effect, 
he did not forget them.—The whole story of the 
life and death of Servetus is minutely and clearly 
told by Mr. Dyer. 

Altogether, Mr. Dyer’s book is a carelil, 
solid, and scholarlike performance. As wil 
have been perceived, he is by no meansa pate- 
gyrist of Calvin;—indeed, he seems on the 
whole to entertain a dislike to him. In th 
hands of a biographer having a higher rever 
ence for the clear and systematic in intellect, 
coupled with the severe in dispbsition, we doubs 
not the Reformer would have assumed quite 
other dimensions than those in which he is pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Dyer. Instead of laying 
down the book, retaining as our final impression 
of Calvin the picture of a severe, acrid-looking 
valetudinarian walking slowly through the 
streets of Geneva, a terror to all the loa 
people of the place, we should probably have 
laid it down full of respect for a soul amongst 
the most earnest and influential that the woeld 
has contained. 
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The Village Notary; a Romance of Hungarian 


Life. Translated from the Hungarian of 
Baron Eétvis, by Otto Wenckstern; 
Introductory Remarks by Francis Pulszky. 
3 vols. Longman & Co. : 
Mr. Pulszky’s preliminary notice of Baron 
Etvés failed to interest us in its subject. Itis 
natural that he should be able to regard the 
novelist in one point of view only,—as & pa 
tisan; but a sketch of the rise and progres 
of political ideas goes a short way to — 
our favour for one whom we are — 
meet as a tale-teller. Fit and fair pre “ 
it may be toa controversial or historical = j 
but we long to escape into Fiction le 
question of questions,” whatever that be, os 
Mr. Pulszky’s preface begot fears that we 
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on a political quarrel dished 

_ gant a cot of p waren 
Luckily, however, ‘The Village Notary’ turns 
t to be merely a picture of manners and 
hoe of romantic incidents—not more = 
Seal than Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Absentee’ or Miss 
- Disponent.’ By thus stating the fact 


heage 
Bighy we shall serve the romancer, though 
yA expense of his “master of the cere- 


it is true that oppression and iniquity — 
and those social injustices which end in out- 
of the generous and fiery, and which 
drive the innocent into crime,—are the inci- 
dents on which the tale turns. We have the 
amiable Tengelyi ——, Fe against by 
4 wicked aristocrat, Lady Rety, and her 
abominable tools. . Weapons of annoyance are 
put in the hands of the oem, by the coun- 
tenance which the daughter of the Village 
Notary bestows upon the wife and children of 
acertain high-minded Robber Viola :—but these 
incidents all belong to the stock in trade of the 
novelist, let him be ever so far removed from 
joining those merciless preachers who mix up 
as and their incidents till we cease to care 
for either. Baron Eétvés has great descriptive 
wer:—as the following scene will testify. 
The robber’s wife is on the way to warn her 
husband, who is in peril of capture, and whose 
safety depends on her reaching his retreat in 
time.— 

“Jt was dark when they started. The weak rays 
ofthe new moon were absorbed by a dense fog, and 
it required all the instinct of locality which cha- 
neterises the Hungarian herdsmen to guide them 
over the vast plain, which offered searcely any marks 
bywhich a traveller might shape his course. A heap 
of earth, the gigantic beam of a well looming through 
the darkness, the remains of a stack of straw, a ditch, 
ota few distant willows,—such were the only objects 
vhich might be discerned, and even these were few 
and far between. But the Gulyash drove his horses 
m, without once stopping to examine the country 
tound him, for all the world as if he had been gallop- 
ing along on a broad smooth road; and the very 
horses seemed resolved to do their best. They tore 
avay as though they were running a race with the 
dragon of the wizard student, while Ishtvan, flourish- 
ig his whip, more in sport than because it was 
wanted, called out to them, ‘ Vertshe ne! Sharga ne! 
Don't they run, the tatoshes! They are the best 
horses in Hungary!’ Willows and hills, well-beams 
ind straw stacks, passed by them; the manes of the 
horses streamed in the breeze; the Gulyash, with 
hisbunda thrown back, and his shirt inflated with the 
ai, sat on the box as if he were driving a race with 
the Spirit of the Storm. The horses galloped away 
ssifthe soil were burning under their hoofs. ‘ Fear 

ing, Susi!’ cried the Gulyash; ‘we are there 
before that cursed thief of a judge has left his house, 
Vertshe ne!"—And Susi sighed, ‘ God grant it !'— 

Confound him, if we are too late. But now tell 
te Susi,on yoursoul, did you ever ride in this way ?°— 
‘Never!’ said she‘ I believe you. Sharga ne! 
Don't be sad, Susi; we've saved the better part of 
thetoad. At St. Vilmosh we'll call upon the Tshikosh. 
Hell give us a dish of Gulyashush; and if he has not 
fit it, he'll find a filly, and kill it for our supper.’— 

ly the horses jumped aside, and stood snorting 

iad pawing.* What’s the matter 2” cried the Guly- 
ub, seizing his whip. ‘What is it? Sharga! Vert- 
! I see!’ added he, as, straining his eyes in the 
ess, he saw a wolf, which had crossed the road, 

‘ad vhich stood a few yards off, ‘Poor things! the 
trnin have frightened them. Never mind. Go 
ay to Kishlak, you confounded beast! where 

I dogs will tear the skin off your cursed bones, 

trust Peti has kept out of its way; though, 
there’s not much danger. The very 
"es won't eat an old gipsy. They are a tough 

"eeSusi's anxiety for Peti's safety was far from 

Yelding to the learned remarks of the Gulyash, but 

The wh soon relieved by hearing the gipsy’s voice. 

out as they overtook him on the road. 
Sopped, and he took his seat on the cart. ‘We 


are sure to be in time,’ said he; ‘the Garatsh road, 
on which the justice travels, is as heavy as can be.’ 
—‘I have no hope since I saw the vermin,’ said 
Susi, sadly; ‘they tell me it bodes one no good.’— 
‘Don't be a fool, Susi!’ said the Gulyash. ‘ Have 
I not seen Jots of vermin in my life, and I am still 
here and in luck. What are you afraid of? My 
horses are not even warm.’—‘ Yes; but the cart may 
break. I am full of fears.\—‘ It won't break, Susi; 
you see it’s not a gentleman’s carriage. There is a 
vast difference between a gentleman’s carriage and a 
peasant’s cart, just as there is between gentlemen 
and peasants. Your carriage is vast, and roomy, 
and high-wheeled, and cushioned, and painted; in 
short, it’s a splendid thing to look at; but take it 
out on a heavy road, and down it breaks with a ven- 
gearce! it’s full of screws and such tomfoolery, and 
only fit for a smooth road. Now, a peasant’s cart 
goes through anything; and mine is a perfect jewel. 
The wheels are of my own make, and Peti has 
hooped them.’ — Peti was not quite so confident. 
‘I hope there’s no water,’ said he, scratching his 
head; ‘we’ve had some heavy rains, and if the low 
country is full of water .’—* Never mind, Peti, 
I'm sure it’s all in good order; and you Susi, dear, 
don’t be afraid! My brother Pishta, who lived on 
the other side of the river, died last week, when he 
was just about to leave the place. He got a pass- 
port and a landlord's discharge for the purpose. 
Those papers are of no use to his widow; but they 
are just the thing for you and Viola, for they will 
help you to get away. I know of a good place 
about a hundred miles from here, where you may 
earn an honest livelihood. You're not fit for the 
kind of life you’re leading. Ill take you to the 
place with my own horses; you have not got much 
luggage. The great thing is to get out of the 
county; for it’s a rum affair such a county, and the 
best of it is, that it is not too large. Don’t you 
think so, Peti ?’— But Peti made no reply, not even 
when Susi, catching at the faint ray of hope which 
fell into the gloom of her life, inquired whether the 
Gulyash’s promise was not too good to be realised ? 
The gipsy sat motionless, with his eyes staring into 
the darkness which surrounded them. They hurried 
on in silence, whilst the fog grew dense, and the sky 
blacker than before. No trace was left of either 
willows, mounds, stacks or well-beams; still they 
pressed forward until the splashing in water of the 
horses’ hoofs stopped their progress. Peti’s fears 
were but too well founded. The place where they 
halted was under water. The gipsy descended to 
reconnoitre the extent. As he advanced he beheld 
the plain like a wide lake, of which he could not see 
the end. He retraced his steps and walked to the 
right, but he found that the water stretched in every 
direction. At length he made his way to a dry 
place, to which he directed the Gulyash. ‘Let us 
go on in this direction,’ said he, as he took his place 
in the cart; ‘there is some chance of reaching the 
forest. Be careful, Ishtvan, and keep close to the 
water, or else you'll lose your way. This here’s the 
Yellow Spring.’ — ‘Christ save us!’ cried Susi. 
‘We are surely too late, and my poor husband ~——’ 
—‘ No!’ said the gipsy, with ill-dissembled concern; 
‘unless the water has flooded the Frog’s Dyke, we 
shall find the Black Lake dry, and if so we're safe. 
On with you, Ishtvan!’—‘Confound the Theiss!’ 
said the Gulyash, as he whipped his horses on.— 
‘ Nonsense; it’s not the Theiss. "T'was but yesterday 
I saw the river at Ret, it’s as quiet asa lamb; but 
this water comes from the new ditch which the gentry 
have made. They make the water mad with their 
ditches and dykes.’ A thousand thunders! there’s 
water here /’ and he pulled the horses back, one of 
which had slipped and fallen. Susi wrung her hands. 
Peti jumped down and walked through the water. 
He came back and led the horses onwards. It’s 
not worth stopping for, my beauties,’ said he, ad- 
dressing the horses; ‘ you'll see some rougher work 
by and bye if you stay with the Gulyash Pishta.’ 
They reached the opposite bank, and hastened on 
until they were again stopped by the water. The 
gipsy wrung his hands.— The Black Lake is brimful. 
There’s not a horse in the world can ford it ;—* Stop 
here ;’ said Susi. I‘ll walk through it !"—* Non- 
sense, Susi! the lake is full of holes. You are weak. 
If your foot slips you'll never have the strength to 





getup, and then you are done for,"—‘ Hands off! let 





go my bunda; God will help me! but I cannot leave 
my husband in this last extremity ;’ and she struggled 
to get down.—‘ Now Susi, be reasonable! What's 
to become of your children if they hang your husband, 
and you are drowned ?"—Susi sat down by the side 
of the cart. She covered her face with both her 
hands, and wept bitterly.—‘ Don’t be afraid, child !° 
said the Gulyash; ‘either I go over or Peti does. You 
see the forest is just before us, and if there’s not a 
road, confound it! we'll make one..—‘So we will, 
cried Peti. ‘I'll cross the water, though the very 
devil were in it. Let me feel my way a little. Is 
not that the large tree we saw the other day ?°‘ May 
be it is, but I can’t make it out on account of that 
confounded fog. There are lots of high trees in 
the forest..—‘ To the left of the tree, about two 
hundred yards from it, there isa clearing in the wood. 
On the day I spoke of, we drove through it with 
the cart. Don't you remember?’—‘ How the deuce 
shouldn’t I remember! There ought to be some 
reeds to the right of the tree.’~-‘So there ought to be! 
Now you go fo the right and I to the left. If I can 
find the clearing, and if that’s the tree I spoke of, 
I'll walk through the water; for it’s a rising ground 
from that tree to the other bank of the Theiss.’ 
‘T'll go with you,’ said Susi, ‘my heart beats so fast 
—there’s a murmur in my ears—let me go! I'll die 
with fears if you tell me to remain here.’—‘ Susi, 
my soul, if I can cross the waters I'll come back, 
and carry you on my back. But stay where you 
are—stay for Viola’s sake, if not for your own!*— 
They walked away and were lost in the darkness. 
Susi stood by the water, looking at the forest. ‘ Alas! 
sighed she, *I am so near him, and yet I cannot go 
to him !"—The poor woman was right. On the other 
side of the water, scarcely more than a thousand yards 
from the place where Susi trembled and prayed, 
we find Viola with his comrades, encamped in one 
of the few oak forests of which Hungary can boast.” 

Peti will be recognized by every one as the 
omnipresent and most cunning tinker already 
often used in romances,—and last, and not worst 
used in the ‘ Giselle’ of Mr. Palgrave Simpson. 
Viola, the robber, is a freebooter according 
to the interesting pattern which Schiller, Scott, 
and, longo intervallo, Mr. James have succes- 
sively followed. But his trial (a precious ex- 
position, by the way, of Hungarian justice) is 
capitally described,—and his final fate is as 
affecting as if it had not been foreseen from the 
first moment in which he appears.—Among the 
lighter scenes, that of the election is wrought 
up with great spirit and obvious resemblance to 
the life. The strength, however, of ‘ The Village 
Notary’ lies in its romantic portions. These, 
though not new in incident, are so forcibly 
wrought and so skilfully varied by touches of 
local colour as thoroughly to carry away and 
interest the reader. 





Diary of an Officer of the Brigade of Savoy in 
the Campaign of Lombardy. By G. M. Fer- 
rero. Translated by the Comtesse Fanny di 
Persano. Low. 

Extracts from Journals kept during the Revolu- 
tions at Rome and Palermo. By the Earl of 
Mount-Edgeumbe. Ridgway. 

VouTarrE, who took a sardonic pleasure in 

tracing important events to mean or insignifi- 

cant causes, would have been delighted with the 
opening scene in the Lombard revolution. It 
began about a cigar; and, after a series of most 
interesting and exciting events, literally ended 
in smoke. The whole movement of the Italian 
struggle for independence, nationality and free 
institutions is full of that mingled sort of in- 
terest which makes men laugh or weep as their 
natures may dispose them,—but to which no one 
can be totally indifferent. The drama begins 
with a note of the highest promise. The soul 
of the Peninsula seems really stirred: every- 
where, from Palermo to Venice, from Lake 

Leman to the Gulf of Tarento, the energies of 

the people are awakened—feeling is exalted to 
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enthusiasm—the cry for unity, for the expulsion 
of the foreigner, goes forth. This excitement is 
hurled against the old organic bodies, and every- 
where overwhelms them by the suddenness and 
weight of the attack. All Europe looks on the 
passing drama with wonder—much of all Europe 
with delight. At length, the day of promise 
seems to have come. For a moment, Italy ap- 
pears to be free ;—to be free, and by her own 
unaided efforts. Her exiles return to her from 
various lands. But the power which she has 
exhibited is the power of a chaos: nothing is 
organized. The fall of the revolutionary ava- 
lanche of passion is crushing—everything gives 
way before it; but the fall being accomplished, 
the compact organizations regain their old 
ascendancy. A few months of varying fortunes, 
and the armies are again victorious at all points. 
Venice, Rome, Palermo, Florence, Bologna, 
Milan, all receive their former masters within 
their gates. Nearly all of good that had been 
gained for a moment is now lost :—but not quite 
all. Some precious relics have been left ;—left 
to cherish in the mind of Italy the promise of 
some more auspicious day, on which another 
blow for freedom may be ventured. 


The two works under notice contain part of } 
the material out of which the history of this | 
unsuccessful, but not ignoble, drama must here- | 


after be written. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe hap- 
pened to be residing at Palermo when the first 
act of hostility to the King of Naples took 
place; and, being an English peer, thought he 
might intervene for the benefit of both parties 
before events should have arrived at a point 
whence an amicable arrangement would be im- 
possible. With this intention, he entered into 
correspondence with the chiefs. Both parties 
seem to have trusted him more or less with the 
care of their interests. This position, though he 
bore no official character and could speak only 
the sentiments of a private person, is easy to un- 
derstand. ‘To the Sicilians it was enough that 
he was an Englishman; the confidence of the 
Neapolitans may be accounted for by the fact 
of his partisanship to King Ferdinand. This 
partisanship he carries so far as to insinuate an 
excuse for that objectless bombardment of 
Palermo which so roused the indignation of 
Europe,—and to propose to add a large portion 
of the territory of the Papal See to the here- 
ditary domains of the monarch in question! 
His interference at all has been censured in 
high quarters at home; and he now publishes 
his memoranda, and copies of the letters writ- 
ten by and to him while engaged in the friendly 
negotiation, in his own defence. These papers 
bear on the face of them a warrant for their 
entire trustworthiness. They are calm, dis- 
passionate and fair in their statements with re- 
gard to the Sicilians,—while the writer’s avowed 
partiality to Ferdinand justifies the reader in 
accepting whatever he says against the Nea- 
politans without reservation. The cruelty and 
cowardice of the king’s troops fill him with 
indignation. The way in which 10,000 soldiers 
and generals, supplied with all the munitions of 
war and protected by solid forts and bastions, 
ran away from a mob of ill-armed and un- 
organized civilians, is one of those curious feats 
to be paralleled only out of the history of the 
heroes who fled before the raw Roman recruits 
at Veletri, and valiantly slew the quiet citizens 
in the streets of Naples. We will borrow from 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe the statement of an 


incident which preceded their flight from Pa- 
lermo.— 


“ One parting outrage must not be omitted, it being 
as flagrant an act as men in authority could be guilty 
of. Before quitting their barracks at Palermo, they 
let loose upwards of 2,000 forcats, confined in the 
adjacent prison, although they could not doubt that 


any guard left to secure them would have been well 
treated by the people, and suffered uninjured to 
depart. That this was done in furtherance of their 


most nefarious desire to punish the inhabitants by 
the scourge of anarchy, is placed beyond a doubt, by 


their having subsequently sent on shore numbers of 
other convicts confined in the penal establishments 
on the Lipari Islands, This act of atrocity was little 
commented upon by the Palermitans, because they 
found themselves in a great degree at the mercy of 
the scoundrels let loose upon them ; and who, it is 
but justice to say, have in a great measure refrained 
from playing the game they were set free to perform. 
A great many, indeed, being organized, gave efficient 
aid on several occasions in the maintenance of order.” 
For such misdeeds of his servants, the writer 
holds the King of Naples blameless. The reader 
of Sicilian history will do well to read Lord 
Mount-Edgeumbe’s Journal along with the 
‘“‘Minto Blue-book” and Prince Granatelli’s 
memoir. 

From Palermo, Lord Mount - Edgeumbe 
went to Rome,—where events were hastening 
to a still more serious crisis. But as yet atten- 
tion was chiefly confined to the north of Italy ; 


where Radetzky had been worsted in aseries of | 





engagements, and driven, with his Austrians, 
beyond the line of the Mincio by Charles Albert. 
A brief but lively sketch of the events of this 
unfortunate campaign is given in the journal 
of M. Ferrero. 
little army of the Piedmontese. 
doubt has a prejudice in favour of the wisdom 
and valour of his own king and countrymen; 
but it is a prejudice in behalf of which much 
cogent argument might be urged. Charles 


Piedmontese! I ardently hope that 
yictorious before the autumn ... . that 
our vintage. One must, however, be j 
world; the Austrians left us quiet, we sold 

very well.....”’ Then, fearful of having " 
himself, he continued with rather an celal 
pression, ‘ Never mind! vive I'Italie! we ihe 
brothers!’ The country which extends between : 
Oglio and Mincio is very much behindhand, ean: 
ally in all that concerns the comforts of life, Te 
cooking is detestable; the interior of the hous 
badly distributed ; rooms of which the door 
windows shut badly ; bare walls, little or no furnituy 
immense beds to hold four mattresses stuffed wih 
feathers, very uncomfortable in the summer: at the 
head of the bed one remarks everywhere a prodj i 
collection of images, crucifixes, and vessels of holy 
water ; the panes of glass in the windows are cut ip 
a lozenge shape; the doors. are only fastened With 
clumsy bolts. Since the year 1400 the locksmith’, 
trade has made no progress in this country, The 
land about Verona appears to have remained u- 
cultivated for the last twenty years, and there i8 not 
a single forest tree. The common women, continy. 
ally exposed to the heat of the sun, and their fog 
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being very unsubstantial, composed of maize soaked 
in water, are thin and brown, without that wam 
tint which gives such a charm to the people of the 







| South: their costume is neither picturesque in 


The whole weight fell on the | 


| 
| 
| 


elegant. The peasants of Lombardy, in general, 
have no idea of their political rights: having always 
suffered much from war, their only desire is to enjoy 
peace at any price. Their patriotism fades befor 






















The writer no | the fear of those evils, the sure consequences of war: 


as for the form of government by which they ar 
ruled, they are completely indifferent.” 

When fortune changes sides and the tide of 
war begins to roll back, the Lombards groy 


Albert is no more, and the Italian campaign is | still more lukewarm. The Piedmontese seem 
history. We can stand apart from the passions | to be in an enemy’s country. They can gain 


of his trans-Ticino countrymen, and judge | no intelligence. The Austrians sally out of 
of his merits and his feelings as we would! Verona in two columns of 12,000; they march 
those of a heroin Plutarch. If he had once | several hours, and encamp within a mile of the 


been false, as his enemies say, to the creed of 
his youth, the closing acts of his career went a 
long way to redeem that error. 
nobly for the liberation of Italy,—perilled 
his crown and his life on the event,—failed— 
and paid the penalty of his failure. No one 
lost more than he did by the ill-fortune of 
his country. This may teach charity for his 
memory. Nor can he be accused of so much 
want of good faith as falls to the lot of the 
usual run of sovereigns. Of all the con- 
stitutions won by the revolution, that of Pied- 
mont is the only one which is still something 
more than a bundle of waste paper. The re- 
verence expressed by the soldier who fought 
with him living, and mourns for him dead, is a 
feeling which English readers may regard with 
respect. In reading the daily entries made in 
his journal by this Sardinian officer, we are 
haunted by a perpetual fear that the exertions 
made will all come to nought. Everywhere we 
find the fatal indifference—the want of unity 
of purpose—which ever presage the failure of 
great enterprises. Here is a specimen, taken 
on the eve of success. The officer and his com- 
rades are at Palazzuolo; where they go to take 
coffee in the— 


“ house of a certain Signor Fiorino, the man of busi- 
ness of several rich proprietors of the country, wine- 
merchant, inn-keeper, and, I rather think, somewhat 
of an usurer. This man unites in his person the 
cunning and spirit of intrigue of Brighella, joined to 
the love of gain and suppleness of character of Pan- 
talone, two types of Venetian comedy, immortalized 
by Goldoni. Signor Fiorino wears a cinnamon- 
coloured coat, knee breeches, and shoe buckles: 
although more than seventy years old, he is ex- 
tremely active, and does not shrink from any degree 
of fatigue when he may gain some advantage. He 
observed to us one day, in a good-natured manner, 
‘My dear gentlemen, I am delighted to see you; 
you like vino santo and good coffee ; you have money, 





your soldiers pay for all they take: long live the 


He struggled | 


| 
| 


























unsuspecting Sardinians. ‘ However, there 
was not a single person generous enough, or 
sufficiently an Italian, to warn us of the 
danger.” So it is on all hands. Want of 
spirit on the part of the Lombards—want o 
faith on the part of the Croats—such were the 


| causes to which our author attributes the failure 


of Charles Albert. We have given an example 
of the first of these causes: we add one, of 
the second.— 

“ During the action, the Count d’ Aviernoz, major 
general commanding the brigade of Savoy, not having 
with him any officer of the staff to send to make 
observations, repaired himself, with a few rifles, upoa 
a height called the Monte del Pino, between Sou 
and the Madonna del Monte. He immediately 
perceived an Austrian column, which presented itself 
at the mouth of the valley, headed by a white fag, 
and shouting ‘ Viva Italia! Viva i nostri fratelli” 
The general hesitated a moment; but seeing the 
head of this troop advance and embrace the officer 
of the 2nd regiment, who was on guard at the pot 
with sixty men, he no longer doubted the loyalty of 
this demonstration, and hastened to meet the In- 
perialists : these exchanged fraternal greetings with 
our soldiers. But this harmony was not of long 
duration ; the traitors soon changed their attitude, 
charged their muskets, and at the command of ther 
chief fired upon our men. Then was renewed & 
scene worthy of the heroic combats of the Middle 
Ages: Count d’Aviernoz orders a charge with the 
bayonet; the battle is bloody, and he soon remalls 
alone with thirty men to struggle against two hur- 
dred. Notwithstanding, his courage does not . 
and three of his perfidious enemies fall under * 
blows; but finally, assailed on all sides, woundel 9 
the bayonet in the abdomen, and by a past 
knee, he is made prisoner. When his swo ie 
demanded, transported with noble indignsts, « 
cast it on the ground, exclaiming, ‘J will not give Up 
my sword to traitors !’” ’ ; 

There were two other causes, which the bir 
torian will have to take notice of, equ 





powerful with these—the Socialist insurrect™ 
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and the recall of their troops by the 
the King of Naples. Lamartine had 
ive freedom to Italy if Italy would 
t at the fands of France, and with this view 
Pete of the Alps was assembled on the 
ay While this imposing force stood ready 
to descend into Lombardy, Radetzky kept to 
the defensive, and the cabinet of Vienna offered 
urrender Italy on terms. With the June 
movement Lamartine fell, the army of the Alps 
tired on Lyons, and a portion of its force was 
7 led to Paris. At the same moment, the 
ot Italians returned towards F lorence, Rome 
and Naples. With an overwhelming superiority 
of numbers, the Austrians had only Charles 
Albert, with his few regiments, between them 
and the capital of Lombardy. The Piedmontese 
were crushed; but the recall of the Roman 
volunteers carried the elements of revolution 
from the Mincio to the Tiber. Lord Mount- 
Bdgcumbe was present In Rome when these 
men returned ; according to his statement, the 
revolution may be said to have commenced the 
yery moment they arrived in Rome.— 
“These men showed their gratitude for their 
honourable reception by refusing to march to the 
quarters provided for them, and in open defiance of 
all the constituted authorities, taking forcible pos- 
sesion of the convent of the Jesuits, from which 
they expelled the students that still occupied it (the 
Jesuits had been long driven away). ‘here they 
remained in spite of all orders to the contrary, exact- 


Pape and 


promised to 


ing double or treble the pay received by the rest of | 


thearmy. Every day the question ‘ are they gone 
yasanswered by ‘not yet, but they are to leave Rome 
catainly on Monday.’ For months the Monday 
never came. This circumstance has been hardly 
mentioned in any of the accounts given of the events 


here. The fact was, that the dread they inspired | 


prevented any from publicly alluding to it, and 
shame made allin private shrink from any questions 
onthe subject. Assuredly it would be difficult for 


aGovernment to suffer a greater outrage or indig- | 


tity than that of having within a few hundred yards 
of the Palace a body of mutineers, holding like a 
fortress, with sentries at the gate, a building taken 
by violence, and while exacting exorbitant pay 
braving and contemning every authority of the State. 
Yet these men, I was told, at their final departure, 
had the face to seek the Pope's blessing, and may 


be now seen strutting about with medals since given.” | 


Through the after events we will not follow 
the journalizer in detail. He speaks with great 
contempt, but with little logic, of the Republic 
and Signor Mazzini. He bears witness to the 
bombardment of the city. He also favours the 
reader with a proposal for settling the Catholic 
ad Papal question: —which consists of the 
timple plan of stripping the Church of its ter- 
titory, giving the northern provinces to Tuscany 
ad the southern to Naples, and, by way of 
compensation, settling a pension on the Pope. 
We think the Romans are about as likely to 
sbject to a dismemberment of their domains 
wthe Pope is to a diminution of his political 
importance, 





The History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace. By Harriet Martineau. Vol. Ii. 
(Second Notice. } 

Tamar is a remark of Sismondi’s, in his 
‘L'Btat des Peuples Libres,’ which is very ap- 
ble to the times treated of in this work. 
peaking of the political destiny of England, he 
‘ys—“ England will examine all sides, and 
all sides pro and con.; and whatever 
dwishes to be, that England will be.” 
The perusal of the ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ 
tace’ leaves a strong impression of the vigour 


@ the English public will and its triumphant 
— all obstacles. In fact, this work 
tes the view of those German publicists 
Nho treated of the “ British Constitution” as 
‘the government of the British by them- 


| 
; 
| 
| 


} 


selves, according to their national prejudices 
and legal precedents :”-—a mode of interpreting 
the disputed term “ British Constitution,” to 
which many acute thinkers, especially Sir 
James Mackintosh and Madame de Staé#l, have 
given their sanction. 

The fundamental idea of English society 
since the battle of Waterloo has been, social and 
political reform. The Criminal Law—the con- 
struction of the House of Commons—the New 
Poor Law—the various Colonial questions—all 
are mere phases of the animating principle of 
the time;—the difference between political par- 
ties being for the most part on the questions of 
‘“‘How much should be taken down or left 
standing ?”’—and “ How soon must change be 
made?’ Where the public mind was decided, 
there it was triumphant; and where it was irre- 
solute, there party questions of mere factious 
importance occupied and distracted its attention 
without evoking its moral energy. 

As in studying the history of the Revolution 
of 1688 it is necessary to have clear conceptions 
of the whole previous period from the Restora- 
tion,—so in examining the era of the Reform 
Bill it is requisite to bear in mind the long pre- 
vious agitations on the Catholic question, the 
party contests between Whigs, Tories, and 
Canningites, and the peculiar position main- 
tained by George the Fourth to his people. 
| The effect of the French Revolution must also 
be taken into account,—and allowance must be 
made for its influence. These motive causes, 
| however, we will not discuss,—as political ques- 
| tions are foreign to our vocation. 
| The History before us confirms, as we have 
| said, many of the views which philosophic 
thinkers have taken of our English society. It 
exhibits very clearly the many-sided character 
of our social life. ‘ Our aristocracy,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, “is the most democratic, and our 
democracy the most aristocratic, ever seen.” 
Every chapter in this work testifies to the 
| antagonisin of classes in our society, and to the 
fluctuating fortunes of our aristocracy and 
democracy. 

As we have already remarked, it would have 
been well if more personal knowledge of the 
actors of the time had been shown in this work, 
—such as is exhibited in Wallace’s ‘ History of 
the Reign of George the Fourth,’ or in Louis 
Blane’s ‘ History of Ten Years.’ The great 
success of Mr. Macaulay’s graphic portraitures, 
and of M. Lamartine’s vivid pictures, has given 
readers generally a taste for life-like and ani- 
mated historical tableaux. It is very possible 
that this taste has been carried too far, and that 
Plutarch and Sallust are likely to be taken by 
popular writers of history as models before Thu- 
cydides and Hume. But the ‘ History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace’ is on the whole too bald 
and devoid of striking incidents to illustrate the 
manners of the age. 

In confirmation of these remarks, we might 
point to the very curious passage in politics 
which took place on the death of Earl Spencer 
at the latter end of 1834, and the consequent 
removal of Lord Althorp, the leader of the 
House of Commons, to the Peers. Our readers 
will remember the sudden dismissal of Lord 
Melbourne and the Whigs is: a manner that has 
scarcely a parallel, (Lord Monteagle, Secretary 
for the Colonies, was told by a private friend 
whom he met in Regent-street that he was no 
longer a Cabinet Minister!)—and the sending 
to Rome for Sir Robert Peel. On this striking 
chapter the work before us gives, not only no 
new information, but much less of the published 
details than would be interesting to the reader. 
This want of knowledge of persons and of classes 
of politicians is to be regretted. Thus, again,— 








| 


| 





j we find that though Ireland and Irish politicians 


occupy a large portion of this second volume, 
the fact of the excessive personality in parlia- 
| mentary debates introduced by the Irish Repeal 
|members is not adverted to. Every one ac- 
| quainted with the contemporary history of the 
House of Commons knows that Mr. O'Connell 
|and the Irish members devoted to his interest 
brought a fierceness and scurrility into our 
political discussions almost unknown before ; 
sometimes making a debate in St. Stephen’s 
as shameful a scene as a riot in the Dublin 
Corporation. In the debates on the Irish 
Municipal Bill, during the time of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government, we find an Irish member 
using this language :—‘ The right honourable 
baronet [Sir R. Peel] was not, like another 
leader of his party—he was not a needy, des- 
perate adventurer—a man of yesterday, specu- 
lating in the public ruin for pelf or plunder.” 
The effect on political manners of these odious 
scenes was very bad; and the speakers at the 
Anti-Corn-Law League at first did great injury 
to their cause by addressing their audiences in 
exaggerated language and with galling perso- 
nality—a fault against which they were cautioned 
by Mr. Cobden. 

The influence of the Reform Bill on the so- 
called “ Radical” party was very remarkable— 
contradicting the fears of one extreme and the 
hopes of the other. The author's picture of the 
parliamentary Radical party is striking.— 

“ From the beginning of the Reform struggle, the 
number of Radical Reformers in the House had 
never been less than 70 or 80: and in the last par- 
liament they had been 150. It was strange that they 
had not yet been a powerful party; and it would be 
stranger still if they did not become so now. Now 
was the time for them to show what they could do, 
when the Whigs were humbly asking alms of them— 
petitioning them for ideas, and measures, and the 
support without which they must sink. These Radi- 
cal Reform members were men of conscience, of 
enlightenment, of intellectual ability, and moral 
earnestness, of good station, and, generally speaking, 
independent fortune. They were so unlike the vulgar 
Tory representation of them—so far from being de- 
structives and demagogues—that the sober-minded 
of the community might more reasonably trust them 
for the conservation of property than either the Con- 
servatives or the Whigs. Whig government under 
Lord Melbourne was a lottery: and all propositions 
of the time for shaving the fundholder, for tampering 
with the Debt, for perilling the land by a return to 
poor-law abuses, for interfering with the rights of 
property in its public investments and private opera- 
tions, all such destructive schemes proceeded from 
the rankest Conservatives, and were exhibited in 
Quarterly Reviews—Tory newspaper articles—Tory 
speeches on hustings. Not only in this sense were 
the Radicals no demagogues, and therefore fit to be 
the guides of the sober middle classes:—they were 
also no popular orators. They were as far removed 
from influence over the mob by the philosophical 
steadiness of their individual aims as from influence 
over the aristocracy by the philosophical depth and 
comprehensiveness of their views. They were as 
far from sharing the passion of the ignorant as the 
selfish and shallow nonchalance of the aristocratic. 
They perceived principles which the untaught could 
not be made to see ; and they had faith in principles 
when ‘Lord Grey preached in his place that no one 
should hold to the impossible: and thus, they were 
cut off from sympathy and its correlative power 
above and below. The aristocracy called them 
Destructives; and the non-electors knew nothing 
about them. All this should have been another 
| form of appeal to them to make themselves felt in 
| this gloomy time of crisis, when the fortunes of the 
| nation were sinking at home, and storms seemed to 
| be driving up from abroad, and the political virtue 
| of Great Britain was in peril from a selfish power- 

lessness in high places, and despair in the lowest, 
and alternate apathy and passion in the regions which 
lay between. But there were reasons which pre- 
vented their making themselves felt.—They were 
not properly a party, nor ever had been. There 
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was not among them any one man who could merge 
the differences of the rest, and combine their working 
power, in deference to his own supremacy: and 
neither had they the other requisite—experience in 
party organizafion. They might try for it: and now 


they probably would: but it was not a thing to be 


attained in a day, or in a session. 
attained at all, during this period of our political 
history. The chiefs moved and spoke; but they 
neither regenerated nor superseded the Whigs, nor 
could keep out the Conservatives, when at last pub- 
lic necessity overcame Whig tenacity of office, and 
the Queen’s natural adherence to her first set of 
ministers, and brought in a new period marked by a 
complete dissolution and fresh fusion of parties. 
There was no other party which, in 1837, was known 
to include such men as Grote, and Molesworth, and 

toebuck —and Colonel Thompson, and Joseph 
Hume, and William Ewart ;—and Charles Buller, 
and Ward, and Villiers, and Bulwer, and Strutt:— 
such a phalanx of strength as these men, with their 
philosophy, their science, their reading, their ex- 
perience—the acuteness of some, the doggedness of 
others—the seriousness of most, and the mirth of a 
few—might have become, if they could have become 
a phalanx at all. Butnothing was more remarkable 
about these men than their individuality. Colonel 
Thompson and Mr. Roebuck could never be con- 
ceived of as combining with any number of persons, 
for any object whatever: and they have so much to 
do, each in his individual function, that it would 
perhaps be an injury to the public service to with- 
draw them from that function: and when we look 
at the names of the rest, reasons seem to rise up 
why they too could not enter intoa party organiza- 
tion. Whether they could or not, they did not, 


It was never | 





borates Miss Martineau’s views on the Radical 


party; andin a future edition some corroborative 


| quotations from the Tory writer’s remarks 
| would strengthen the text of this ‘ History of 
| England during the Thirty Years’ Peace.’ 
| Ifthe want of a man of action, with pliancy 
| and steadiness of purpose, with popular qualities 
|and capacity for affairs, was severely felt by 
| the Radical party, the presence of such a man 
| as Sir Robert Peel was of vast consequence to 
| the fortunes of the Conservatives. The part 
| played with consummate dexterity by this states- 
|man during the first session of the Reformed 
| House is not sufficiently stated in this work. 
| He found himself in presence of a hostile audi- 
| ence with only one hundred and thirty members 
| behind him. In his opening speech in 1833 he 
| touchingly alluded to the difference of his posi- 
| tion then from that of the time when he stood at 
the head of triumphant majorities or powerful 
minorities. We well recollect the air of defer- 
ence and of graceful submissiveness with which 
he asked for the attention of the reformed par- 
|liament. There was a certain pathos in the 
politics of the vanquished Tory leader, which 
gave him the sympathy even of many of his 
opponents; and though in a small minority, 
he brought prominently forward his personal 
qualities before the new reform members. We 
repeat that Sir R. Peel’s réle at that time—from 
| 1832 to 1834—is not stated with sufficient force 
or clearness by the authoress ;—although he is 
| made the hero of the second part, as Canning 





conspicuously and effectively. They were called | Was of the first part of this work. Sir Robert's 
upon, before the opening of the new parliament, to | conduct in reference to the Corn Laws is made 
prove betimes that they were not single-subject men | especially his title to honour, and praise is 


—as reformers are pretty sure to be considered before 

they are compacted into a party;—but to show that 

the principles which animated their prosecution of 

single reforms were applicable to the whole of legis- 

lation. If Mr. Hume still took charge of Finance, | 
and Mr. Grote of the Ballot, and Mr. Roebuck of 

Canada, and Sir W. Molesworth of Colonization, 

and Mr. Ward of the Appropriation principle, they | 
must show that they were as competent to the en- | 
terprises of their friends, and of their enemies, as to 

their own. Many of them did this: but the associ- | 
ation of their names with their particular measures | 
might be too strong. They were never more regarded 

as a party during the period under our notice: and | 
it may be observed now, though it was not then, that | 
their failing to become a party in such a crisis as the 
last struggles of the Melbourne ministry was a pro- 

phecy of the disintegration of parties which was at | 
hand, and which is, in its turn, a prophecy of a new 

age in the politieal history of England.” 


The character of this party might be summed | 
up in two words, The parliamentary Radicals | 
were what our French neighbours would call | 
“democratic doctrinaires.” They were not, | 
properly speaking, a party of action, and their | 
leaders were deficient in showy and popular | 
qualities. Sir John Walsh, in his ‘ Chapters of | 
Contemporary History,’ has some remarks on 


the Radical ‘party which tally with those in | 


the work before us. ‘‘Had the metropolitan | 
boroughs or the Scotch constituencies been | 
then able to lay their hands upon a Mirabeau, | 
I do not know where he might have carried 
us, but no such Coryphzus appeared, and the | 
chords which might have responded to his 
touch remained mute.” Sir J. Walsh thinks 
there was a vital want of sentimentin the party. 
He says, “The case of the Dorsetshire la- 
bourers, if it could have found an English 
O'Connell to handle it, and to work upon the 
feelings by a few touches of simple pathos, and 
some descriptions in the style of Crabbe, would 
have had more effect than fifty such motions 
as the knowledge-tax repeal.’’ (‘Walsh’s 
Chapters of Contemporary History,’ page 58.) 
—We may remark that there is much in Sir 
John Walsh’s general testimony which corro- 


abundantly bestowed on him for it. 

Without knowing the internal motives of the 
leading characters in a political crisis, it is 
impossible to judge of their conduct. In her 
excellent account of the affairs of Canada, Miss 
Martineau rightly shows how powerfully affairs 
were influenced by the animosity of Lord 
Brougham to the Earl of Durham, which first 
visibly flared forth at the Grey dinner at Edin- 
burgh in 1834. In fact, she commences her 
account of the Canadian rebellion by a sketch 
of the scene at the Grey banquet. Miss Mar- 
tineau severely censures Lord Melbourne for 
his timorous abandonment of Lord Durham to 
the fangs of his ‘‘deadly enemy,” Lord Broug- 
ham. She writes:—‘‘ Lord Melbourne, with all 
his nonchalance and gaiety, had not spirit, 
activity and courage to stand by an absent 
friend under attack in the House of Lords; and 
especially when the attack came from Lord 
Brougham, who never had power at any time to 
unnerve him. All the ministers were aware of 
Mr. Turton’s intended appointment before he 
sailed, yet Lord Melbourne gave it up to cen- 
sure as if it were a point new to him.” After 
recording the disallowance of Lord Durham’s 
famous ordinance, and the retirement of Lord 
Glenelg,—Miss Martineau thus proceeds to de- 
scribe the final catastrophe of Lord Durham’s 
government, and the death of the noble leader 
of the English radical party.— 


“Tt was on a fine September day, on returning 
from a merry drive, that Lord Durham and his 
family and advisers received the news of the disallow- 
ance of the Ordinance. His friend and best helper, 
Mr. Charles Buller, knew before dinner—knew by his 
countenance more than by words—that all was over 
—that their great enterprise was ruined. When 
they sat down in consultation, that adviser and friend 
would fain have persuaded himself and others that 
all was not over. That this was the result of an 
intrigue was to them clear. The Ministers and 
Lord Durham had a deadly enemy, who had given 
notice of what they might expect when he declared 
that he ‘hurled defiance’ at Lord Melbourne's head : 
and Lord Melbourne and his comrades dared not 
withstand this enemy even while the first lawyers in 


the empire disagreed as to whether th We mn 
Lord Durham was legal or illegal Wann 
Colborne had done was approved or pasred d 
and when, in a most critical difficulty which Pot 
Colborne should never have thrown upon hi Ly 
Durham used powers which Sir J, Colborne hai 
used without question, his watchful enemy sei 
his opportunity to scare his friends from - = 
him, as they were pledged to do. Considerme 
this, and that Lord Durham was to blame ie . 
having furnished the government at home with 
ficient documentary material for his defence Me. 
Charles Buller earnestly desired to hold out, for the 
high prize of success in retrieving the Colony, ang 
forming a new and sound colonial system, But he 
soon saw that Lord Durham was right in Proposi 
to return. The Governor-General had not healt 
for such a struggle as this must now haye been, 
Energy and decision were not always to be com. 
manded in the degree necessary under such yp. 
equalled difficulties; and death in the midst of the 
work was only too probable. Again—the colony 
was still in too restive and unsettled a state to be 
governed by an enfeebled hand; and while unsup- 
ported at home, Lord Durham was a less safe mile 
than Sir J. Colborne, whom he would leave in his 
place. Again—it was now clear that the true battle 
field on behalf of Canada was in Parliament. With 
his present knowledge in his head, and his matured 
schemes in his hand, Lord Durham could do more 
for Canada in the House of Lords than he could d 
at Quebec, while the Lords made nightly attacks 
which drew rebuke even from the Duke of We- 
lington, and thwarted the policy which they did not 
understand. Thus, resignation was an act of sad 
and stern necessity; but, if not so, it was an act of 
clear fidelity to Canada. It was hastened by rumours 
of intended insurrection, which, under the circum. 
stances, could be dealt with only by Sir J. Colbome, 
* * He did what he could to obviate to the colony 
the mischief done by friends and foes at home; and 
he did so much that he must ever be regarded» 
the originator of good government in the Colonies 
Rarely has a greater work been done in five months 
than the actual reforms he wrought in Canada: but 
he did much more by means of the Report which 
he delivered after his return. By means of this cele- 
brated Report, free and large principles of colonial 
government are exhibited in action, and endowed 
with so conimunicable a character that there are 
none of our more thriving colonies that do not owe 
much of their special prosperity to him; and pr- 
bably few of the least happy that would not hare 
been in a worse condition if he had not gone to 
Canada. By the utmost diligence in the completion 
of his measures during the few weeks that remained 
—by every effort of self-control, and by the quiet 
operation of his magnanimity—he averted as much 
as he could of the mischief done at home; but one 
fatal consequence was beyond his power. His hear! 
was broken. No malice, no indifference, no levity 
can get rid of that fact; and it is one which should 
not be hidden. 

“He held to his work to the last. On the 
night before his departure, a Proclamation settled 
the rights of squatters on Crown Lands, Asheweat 
down to the harbour, crowds stretched as far as the 
eye could see—every head uncovered, and not 
sound but of the carriages. This deep silence of 
sympathy moved him strongly; and he believed that 
this was his last sight of an assemblage of men; for 
he had no idea that he could reach England aliv. 
As the frigate, the Inconstant, was slowly towed out 
of harbour, heavy snew-clouds seemed to sink and 
settle upon her, while over the water came the 
of the cannon which installed his successor. Thosed 
his Council who remained behind, to clear off arreas 
of business, were ‘alarmed, during their : 
silent dinner, by a report of fire on board the fi 
gate; and a fire there was; but it was presently 
extinguished. There was no intermission of storms 
up to the moment of the landing at Plymouth, 
the Ist of December. While the ship was in har 
bour there, the weather was so boisterous that there 
was difficulty to the Queen’s messengers 1m fi 
any seagoers who would undertake to convey % 
board the Inconstant the packet of orders to 
Lord Durham without the honours. It was done 
































a boat being allowed to drive so that the packet 
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board. He met honours in 
on his landing, and — way 
ublic meetings—addresses— 
" = — br confidence and attachment 
could cheer his heart. There was great joy 
that ‘beral party when his first words at 
throughout the liberal part) 
the Devonport meeting were known. They referred 
his ‘declarations to the people of Scotland in 
1834, as his present creed. But he disappointed 
the liberals by his magnanimous determination to 
pon himself to the retrieval of Canada, and to 
i to nothing else till that was effected. Lady 
Durham immediately on her return resigned her 
situation in the Queen’s household. Great efforts 
were made to bring about a reconciliation between 
Durham and the Whig government; and his 
ity aided the attempt. He could afford to 
do it; for he had never spoken evil of his enemies, 
Nothing had throughout been more touching to 
those who knew him than his slowness to give up 
hope in Lord Brougham, and his quickness in seizing 
on favourable explanations of doubtful conduct. He 
now required of his friends silence in both Houses 
about his quarrel: and he kept silence himself. 
While the newspapers of all parties were comment- 
ing on the weakness of the Whigs, and declaring 
that they could not remain in power ‘ beyond Easter 
at furthest’—-(a curious hit as to date)—Lord Dur- 
ham devoted himself only the more to the support 
ofa ministry which, with all its sins and weaknesses, 
professed a liberal policy. He was soon joined by 
his coadjutors from Canada ; and they worked to- 
gether at the celebrated Report. There was more 
cayil about small circumstances on the publication 
of the Report—worthy of mention only as showing 
how he was betrayed when he relied on the ‘ cordial 
support’ of friends and the ‘ generous forbearance’ of 
opponents. Much of his time and labour was de- 
voted to the instruction of his successor, Mr. C. Pou- 
lett Thomson—afterwards Lord Sydenham —who 
visely resolved to adopt the Durham policy with the 
utmost completeness. Many hours every day were 
spent in consultation, and preparation of measures; 
and to good purpose. Not only were Lord Durham’s 
plans all adopted by Lord Sydenham, but his own 
best measures were planned in Lord Durham’s 
house in London, prepared for introduction in Ca- 
nada, and the agents informed and instructed. These 
duties done, but few months of life remained to the 
baffled Statesman. When he could give information 
about Canadian matters, or vindicate the principles 
of good government at home, or in the colonies, he 
vas at his post in the House of Lords. But he was 
visibly sinking. In the summer of 1840, he was 
ordered to the south of Europe for his health; but 
he found himself so ill at Dover that he turned 
aide to Cowes, where he became too weak to leave 
hiscouch, Even then, and when he was unable to 
ake any nourishment but a little fruit, there was so 
much life and animation in his countenance and 
conversation, that those who knew him best could 
not but believe that much work yet lay between him 
and the grave; but on the 28th of July he sank 
mpidly, and died in a few hours. He left his large 
tstates and other property as much as possible at the 
disposal of his devoted wife—the eldest daughter of 
bul Grey: but she followed him in a few months, 
kaving their young son to emulate the virtues of his 
patents as well as he might after the spectacle of 
example was withdrawn.” 


Lord Melbourne’s political reputation is dealt 
vith severely in this work ; but we observe no 
mention made of the celebrated trial in which 
te figured as defendant during his premiership. 

Observing that the authoress paints a very 
teeable picture of Queen Victoria, we are 
‘uprised that she does not recollect how much 

tt Majesty was indebted to Lord Melbourne. 
‘witness beyond suspicion has borne testimony 
to the part acted by Lord Melbourne towards 

youthful Sovereign. In a remarkable speech 
ered in the House of Lords, the Duke of 
+i gton affirmed the admirable manner in 
uch Lord Melbourne performed his office of 
oe and political adviser to the young 


be thrown on 
caald ce, however, 


quaintance of her Prime Minister, was at the 
State dinner which, according to old custom, the 
Monarch gave to the chief functionaries (in- 
cluding the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
others) on coming to the throne. The late Lord 
Holland had a droll story about this dinner; 
the arrangements for which had been left to 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Holland himself. 
All was nearly arranged, when, about half an 
hour before the dinner, Lord Melbourne rushed 
> to Lord Holland with the exclamation ‘‘ Oh! 

olland, we’re ruined. There’s nobody to say 
grace before dinner!” The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had sent an apology, being confined by 
illness. ‘“ But,’’ Lord Holland used to add— 
“we caught the Dean of Carlisle by good luck, 
and he got us out of the scrape.” The other 


descended to notice was Lord Melbourne. 


matter for reference as this, an Index would be 
of great value. The Table of Contents pre- 
fixed is not sufficiently copious. The obituary 
notices scattered throughout the work are not 
always correct :—as, for example, at page 695, 
where we are told that “ Maturin was an Irish 
clergyman, who wrote two novels in a Byronic 
style, which became popular,—‘ Bertram,’ and 
‘Melmoth the Wanderer.’”’ But we readily allow 
for trivial blemishes in a work with such a mul- 
titude of detail; and in taking leave of the 
‘History of England during the Thirty Years’ 
Peace,’ congratulate the writer on the moral 
equanimity and mental energy which she has 
displayed in executing on a large scale the 
fullest history that we possess of our own imme- 
diate age. 
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FRANCIS LORD JEFFERY. 
The old in fame go from us; and we start, 
Amid our common cares and busy ways, 
To find they too are mortal and depart 
Whose names have been their country’s pride and 
praise : 
Learned in her pages, from the storied days 
Of a dead generation, with whose powers 
And souls—that stood on earth like leaguered towers— 
They coped and conquered, gathering early bays 
On fields of thought their victories made ours : 
They whom great cities boasted as their wealth,— 
Whom strangeand nameless pilgrims from far homes 
Sought out in work-day paths, to guze by stealth 
Upon their earthly presence, ere they went 
Where glory may not change nor love lament. 
Frances Brown. 





We will add from ourselves that the first 


Edinburgh, 1850. 


place where the Queen made the personal ac- 


ministers knew scarcely anything of the Queen, | 


and the first person whom Her Majesty con- | what has been the success of the Oxford experiment? 


To a work containing such a variety of useful | 





UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
The State of College Trusts and of College Revenues. 

THE state of College trusts is a subject which I 
must now press on the attention of your readers. 
My former observations [ante, p. 72] were addressed 
to prove that it will be impossible to carry the new 
statute into effect without a corresponding change in 
the existing constitution of the colleges.—Let me 
now adduce a case in point, to show that the new 
reforms will become a dead letter unless such changes 
be introduced as those which I have suggested. 

In the year 1841 a statute was passed constituting 
the Regius Professors connected with the subject of 
theology a board, with power to appoint examiners 





| four years not one. 
| question is not even mentioned in the Oxford Calen- 


| —only honour. 
| graduates have become candidates for their degrees : 





| 





on theology. The candidates approving themselves 
to the examiners were to be made the subjects of 
honourable mention. Now, at Cambridge, the so- 
called “ voluntary examination in theology” has suc- 
ceeded, because it is practically involuntary. Though 
the University does not, the bishops do, enforce the 
passing it,—as a pre-requisite for holy orders. But 


I think, unless I err greatly, that the first six 
years produced only three candidates,—and the last 
The existence of the board in 


dar. So much for examinations at Oxford which 
have neither compulsion nor reward annexed to them, 
In nine years nearly 3,000 under- 


out of these, three only have presented themselves as 


| candidates for honorary distinction in what is sup- 


posed to be a favourite study at Oxford. Your 
readers can judge how far there is danger of the new 
statute sharing a similar fate, since it is an admitted 
fact that the new studies have a far less chance of 
success than that of theology. 

I have been accused of a design to “ throw utter 
disregard on the views of founders of colleges, and to 
misappropriate the funds provided by piety and cha- 
rity for specific purposes.” I doubt not that the 
parties making this charge are actuated by honest 
intentions; but I must take the liberty of telling 
them that they are in total ignorance of the real state 
of the college trusts. As the public are generally in 
the same condition, I must devote a little further 
space to the removal of this error. Your readers 
should be informed that the existing state of the great 
majority of the colleges in Oxford involves, as I have 
already hinted, a total violation of the trusts imposed 
by the founders. 

I have lying before me the oaths and statutes of 
three important colleges in Oxford; and from the re- 
markable similarity that subsists between them, it 
cannot be doubted that they are a fair sample of the 
statutes of the colleges founded in Roman Catholic 
times,—which form no less than fifteen out of the 
nineteen colleges in Oxford, and include by far the 
richer and wealthier foundations.—The subject is 
painful, inasmuch as it brings before your readers the 
fact, that the Fellows of these colleges swear obedience 
to these statutes in their strictly literal and gramma- 
tical sense,—when in fact they can have no inten- 
tion to obey a large proportion of their requirements. 
It is not my fault that this subject is dragged for- 
ward :—others compel me. 

The oath is too long to quote verbatim,—but I 
pledge my word to your readers that what follows is 
an honest statement of its contents. Each Fellow 
swears to obey the statutes of the founder in their 
strictly literal and grammatical sense and meaning; 
and that not only he will so obey them himself, but 
that he will do his utmost to cause them to be so 
obeyed by others. He further swears, that every 
interpretation of them contrary to their literal and 
grammatical sense he will utterly reject and repu- 
diate, and cause to be rejected by others. —The 
founder declares that no change shall be allowed in 
these statutes to all future time; and that neither 
Fellows, President, nor Visitor, nor all these united 
have any authority to alter the statutes, or to absolve 
from the obligation to obey them.—Now, in these 
statutes it is most plainly set forth, as I have already 
said, that one of the chicf objects of the founders of 
these colleges was to have masses said in great num- 
bers for their own souls and for those of their friends, 
The founder of All Souls expressly declares, totidem 
verbis, that he founded this college not so much for 
the promotion of, literature as for the saying of mass 
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for the parties specified by him. I cannot trouble 
your readers to count the numbers of masses re- 
quired to be said by the Fellows of Corpus and Mag- 
dalene, or give them an account of the prayers to be 
offered. No duty can be imposed with more solemn 
sanction than that of saying mass:—but, as I have 
already observed, the saying of mass is prohibited 
by law. The oath which I have described, however, 
is still administered to each Fellow. As the legis- 
lature has made the performance of this part of the 
trust illegal, it is idle to talk of the founders’ inten- 
tions being obeyed. 

It is no less certain that the colleges founded in 
Queen Mary’s reign were founded expressly to promote 
Popery. My opponents are, doubtless, not prepared 
to advocate a return to these practices. I put it, 


however, to your readers to say, whether any change | 


which I have recommended amounts to as large a 
deviation from the founders’ trusts. On the contrary, 
Iam satisfied that a candid perusal of the statutes 
will convince them that the proposals which I have 
made are a return to the intention of the founders, 
compared with the existing practice of the colleges. 
The founders of All Souls and of Magdalene solemnly 
assert that an object which they had in view in the 
foundation of these colleges was, the benefit of the 
poor, The Fellows of All Souls ought to be poor 
clerks :—the Fellows and demys of Magdalene ought 
to be persons totally destitute of wealth. The revenue 
of this latter college, we are told, is upwards of 
30,0002. per annum :—that of the former upwards of 
11,0002. In direct contravention of the founder's 
injunctions,—into All Souls College, it is well known, 
none have a chance of election who are not con- 
nected with an aristocratic family. Large numbers 
of the existing Fellows are allied to the peerage. It 


may be said that some of these owe their election to 
the founder requiring his kindred to be elected with- 
out let or hindrance. But there are no poor Fellows 
in the college—as the founder directs. All are mem- | 
bers of the aristocracy; and I cannot believe that 
these aristocratical Fellows submit to the examination 
in “ plain song” which the founder requires as a pre- 


requisite fur election. Although the founder is very 
precise in prescribing the amount of time to be de- 
voted to study, and to the exercises to be performed 
(which are numerous),—the exercises are totally 
neglected; and, in their stead, hunting is a very 
favourite amusement among the Fellows, few of whom 
even reside,—in defiance of the strict injunctions of 
the founder. Among the Fellows there is scarcely a 
high-classman.—Merton is a college in which similar 
abuses prevail :—this college and All Souls exercising 
scarcely any salutary influence on the interests of 
literature. But the abuse of trust in Magdalene is 
fur greater, inasmuch as its revenues are much larger. 
This wealthy college, founded expressly for the poor, 
has become the patrimony of the rich. Elections 
are a pure matter of interest. I know a gentleman 
who considers hiinself to have a promise of a demy- 
ship for his son :—in due time the demy thus elected 


succeeding to a fellowship in this college are the very 
smallest. When I passed the examination called 
Responsions, a demy of Magdalene offered himself 
for examination. 
plucked at the previous examination. 
subsequently became a Fellow. 
can be clearer to any one who reads the statutes, 
than that the two most important trusts imposed by 


I think he 


the founders are,—saying mass, and the election of | 


the poor to the demyships and fellowships. To both 
obedience is promised on oath. The one is nullified 
by the authority of the Legislature; which, with the 
utmost inconsistency, permits the continued adminis- 
tration of the oath to obey, after it has forbidden the 
obedience. ‘The other is disregarded without any 
authority but the pleasure of those whose oath of 
obedience is a necessary condition of admission to 
their fellowships. 

All the founders order habitual residence in col- 
lege, the daiiy performance of various academical 
exercises, and in due time the taking of speci- 
fied degrees. The latter of these is performed to 
the letter indeed,—while the reality has ceased 
for ages. The influence of the Fellows in the Uni- 
versity — of which, as I have said, they form a 
large majority of the resident ruling members—has 
abplished the necessity of any literary acquirements 


templated by the founders. 
will become a Fellow. The literary requirements for | 


He was plucked,—and had been } 


Nothing, however, | 





whatever for obtaining any of the superior degrees. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D., D.D., B.C.L., D.C.L. are 
now proofs of nothing but money-payment and 
standing. When the founders required them te be 
taken by the Fellows, they were evidences of a 
gradually increasing proficiency. While adhering 
scrupulously to the letter, the University has abo- 
lished the spirit of this portion of the trust. The 
injunction of residence is disregarded by rather more 
than half of the Fellows of Oxford. The various 
academical exercises the daily performance of which 
is enjoined by the founder—of course included im 
the oath of obedience taken by the Fellows, and 
from the obligation to perform which the founder 
decrees that no power shall liberate them—are not 
heard of within the colleges. In fact, they have, 
with the old system of instruction, totally ceased to 
be performed within the University. It would be 
impossible to restore them to any practical purpose 
without restoring at the same time the scholastic 
system of philosophy. 

This point has a very intimate bearing on one of 
my proposals: that Fellowships should for the 
future be the reward of literary merit only; and 





| age should be no longer eligible at such elections. 
To those who think this a daring violation of the 


| founders’ wishes, I reply—the present practice is a | 


| more daring violation of both the spirit and the 
| letter of their statutes,—and to return to ancient 
| practice is an impossibility. The founders direct cer- 
| tain lectures to be daily attended by all the Fellows 
| and Scholars—which lectures are now never given in 

the University. They also strictly enjoin the assi- 

duous holding of disputations and the daily perform- 


ance of other academical exercises within the college. | 


Taking into consideration the saying of mass, the 
lectures, and the disputations,—the statutes make the 
most ample provision for the complete occupation of all 
the time of the Fellows. This circumstance explains 
why it was that founders directed the election for 
Fellowships to take place at such an early age. 
They got hold of a young man, and maintained him 
on the condition of his entirely devoting himself to 
saying mass, praying, and studying. They thought 


they had made ample provision by this means for | 


his attaining a considerable and progressing pro- 
ficiency in literary and scientific studies; and in the 
event of his not attaining that proficiency which 
would be indicated by the loss of the degree required 
by the statutes, they ejected him from his Fellow- 
ship. Let it be observed, too, that of the actual 
attainment of this proficiency the University—not 
the college—was to be the judge. Now, the degree 
is no longer proof of literary proficiency at all. All 
the exercises and lectures have ceased. The Fel- 
lowship once attained, — nothing prevents the 


Fellow from remaining idle all the rest of his life. | 
—The Fellowships, besides, are become far more | 


valuable than the mere subsistence which was con- 
The times and their 
requirements are utterly changed. I put it to your 


| readers to say,—-who propose the greatest violation of | 


| trust; they who advocate the maintenance of the 
present system, under cover of which a Fellowship 
is become a sinecure, in direct contravention of the 
intentions of the founder,—or they who call for the 
reform that I have suggested ?—I might easily mul- 
tiply proof of the violation of the statutes, and of the 
trusts imposed by them; but I forbear. 
already proved that a sound scheme of education at 
Oxford is entirely inconsistent with the maintenance 
of the present system pursued by the colleges. 

A consideration of the funds possessed by the 
Universities and their colleges—and of the enormous 
waste of these resources—will lead us to the same 
conclusion, 

The two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
possess together about 1,000 fellowships,—which 
have been computed to average 200/. per annum 
each. Sinc. that computation was made, the ruinous 
practice of granting leases on fines has been exten- 
sively abandoned by the colleges:—their revenues 
must therefore have received a very considerable 
increase. I am unable to form any correct estimate 
of the increase which might with propriety be ex- 
pected from this source. The leases of church cor- 
porations have usually been granted on such prin- 





ciples, that fines and reserved rent together do not 


| consequently that youths under nineteen years of | 


I have | 


make one-third of the real value of the 
Church, however, seems to have had a snes} 
emption from ordinary law, to squander its = 
in useless prodigality. The colleges, being la 
porations, are probably subjeet to greater 1 y oe 
in this particular. An inquiry, however, is absol 
necessary to ascertain the real value of college aie 
ments. In the gift of these colleges is an amount ¢ 
church preferment worth between 250,0007, anj 
300,000% per annum,—to which Fellows invariabi 
sueceed. This clearly forms part of the stj u 
which ought to be given to literature by these emdov. 
ments,—for the expectation of obtaining a ¢o 
living forms no small part of the value of a fellow. 
ship. Besides, there is a revenue of 33,4001 aris 
from college offices and tuition money :—all enjoyed 
| by the Fellows. There are forty-one headships of 
| colleges and halls; the average of whose incomes. 
including the church preferment held by the Heads 
| in their official capacity, and their residences_may 
be well set down as 1,0007. per annum each, There 
| are about eighty-nine professorships, very unequally 
endowed. Since the computations to which I hare 
alluded were made, some of these have received a 
considerable aecession to their income, and other 
| have been founded. Including church preferment 
held by the professors, we may set them down as 
| worth 16,0002. per annum. The rent of college 
| rooms is supposed to produce 28,000/. per annum, 
| Besides, there are endowments for building and for 
various other purposes,—and scholarships and exhi- 
bitions, including those which are possessed by 
colleges, companies, and grammar schools,—in such 
numbers, that no data can exist for enabling us even 
| to approximate to their value. In addition to thes 
resources, the Universities in their corporate capacity 
possess a revenue of about 38,0007. per annum. The 
Fellows of the colleges, too, enjoy neariy a monopoly 
of private tuition. 

With resources like these, well may it be asked, 
—What fruit are our colleges bearing? Cambridge 
teaches the mathematics, with some attention to the 
| classics. Oxford the classics and theology,—with a 
very moderate portion of mathematics. The two 
Universities together do not contain more than 3,000 
under-graduates ; and in the midst of these endow. 
ments the expenses of a University education are 
enormously great. Of this state of things I must 
examine into the causes :—confining my observations 
chiefly to Oxford. 

Oxford contains 550 fellowships. The only duty 
which the Fellow performs, as such—is to attend the 
college meetings. Each of these Fellows admits no 
obligation imposed on him, in virtue of his fellowship, 
to contribute to the work of public instruction 
Before he engages in that, he must be elected to a 
new office,—that of college tutor,—from which he 
receives a large additional emolument. If he act ia 
the capacity of private tutor, his services can be pro- 
cured only at the rate of 17/. 10s. a term. Although 
| ordained under the plea that he has cure of souls in 
the students of the college,—unless elected to the 
office of dean the Fellow exercises little or no super- 
vision over the moral conduct of the students,—who 
are too frequently betrayed into ruin for want of such 
| supervision. The founders. however, clearly ex- 
pressed their will that the time of these Fellows should 
be fully occupied ; but the course of time has de- 
stroyed one portion of the occupation assigned them, — 
and the abolition of mass, as I have shown, has freed 
| them from the other. Now, in place of these duties 
let the duty of giving public instruction gratuitously 
to the students be imposed on the Fellows,—and let 
none but men of high literary attainments be elected. 
This will be a much nearer approach to the fulfil 
ment of the founders’ wishesthan the present practice. 

Several of the Oxford colleges, with large and abun- 
dant accommodation, are virtually shut up against 
students. ‘They consist of colleges of Fellows, ot at 
Fellows and Scholars, mingled with a few Gentlemen 
Commoners. With the work of tuition these colleges 
altogether refuse to trouble themselves. It is to be 
lamented that these colleges possess the largest 
dowments in the University, as well as the most 
ample accommodation. New College, All Souls, 
and Magdalene cannot possess less than an end 
of 1,000. per annum for every under-graduate whom 
they educate. All Souls, for instance, contelan 
under-graduates only, Its splendid courts are al 
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rous suites of rooms _ the property 
. -resident Fellows. Its magnificent 
chiefly oe ver College and Magdalene be- 
em may usually contain from fifty to sixty 
raduate members. If we have heard the in- 
ane Magdalene stated correctly at between 
, oad and 40,0002. per annum, their joint annual 
ene cannct be less than between 50,0002. and 
60,0007, exclusive of their church patronage. Corpus, 
with perhaps twenty-five under-graduates, possesses 
+ eome of 5,2501. per annum :—yet neither does 
- wore nor Magdalene, nor New College educate 
oe ander graduates gratuitously. T have selected 
theseas undeniably bad instances;—though the other 
colleges do nothing in the work of education in pro- 
tion to their endowments.—Nor have we the 
consolation of believing that their prizes, entitling the 
<sor to a large income and to do nothing for it, 

are bestowed from considerations of literary merit. 
Ineach of these colleges, I repeat, with the excep- 
tion of All Souls, a youth under the age of nineteen 
is elected either Fellow at once, or to a scholarship 
which leads as a matter of course to a fellowship. 
In New College, youths of this age are elected Fellows 
from Manchester school. In Magdalene they are 
usually elected to demyships from pure favour,—and 
subsequently Fellows. In Corpus, these elections 
are managed so badly, that although one might well 
expect such prizes would allure a large collection of 
youthful talent to compete for them, the successful 
parties have seldom of late years obtained higher 
than third-class honours. In no less than 400 out 
of the 560 fellowships at Oxford, this evil system of 
electing under-graduates, and generally under nine- 
teen years of age, is established by law. When a 
fellowship is elected to in this manner,—instead of its 
being the reward of industry, it acts as the incentive 
to idleness. I am going afresh over ground already 
touched on in my last letter,—but it is worth putting 
more strongly here. Colleges in which young men 
a thus elected Fellows ought to attract the great 
mass of the talent of the University. Is this the 
«se? All I can say is, that if this be so, these 


——— 
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talented youths abandon themselves to idleness in 
consequence of their premature success. Let us | 
come to facts. Lincoln and Balliol are indisputably | 
the most distinguished colieges in Oxford for the | 
production of first-class men. ‘The former never | 
dects an undergraduate Fellow,—nor has it a single | 
sholarship leading to a fellowship. The latter has | 
oily two scholarships which lead to fellowships. 
Orel-a very distinguished college—has not one 
hllowship or scholarship of this description. Exeter 
—which frequently, though not necessarily, adopts 
the practice of electing undergraduate Fellows — 
sidom gets from them higher degrees than thirds or | 
fourths. In Christ Church, its hundred students are 
al elected as undergraduates; and, although its | 
mumber of undergraduate members is at least double 
that of any other college in the University, the | 
int-class men which it produces are “ few and far 
between.” This college, in addition, possesses a large | 
mmber of valuable exhibitions. The dean, canons | 
and students divide amongst them 22,000/. per an- 
tum, and possess Church preferment in their gift 
vorth nearly 30,0002. I do not think that New Col- 
ige, all whose Fellows are elected as undergraduates, 
tas produced a first-class man since the abolition of | 
monopoly of taking degrees without an examina- 
tn. Magdalene, with its enormous endowments, is 
avery little better state; though sometimes, at rare 
atervals, a talented demy is appointed, to help to 
- up the character of the college. Queen’s, St. 
John’s, Jesus, Pembroke, all with similar founda- | 
uns, commonly produce among their scholars 
thins, fourths and pass men. I believe that if a man 
Splucked for his degree in these colleges, it usually 
‘apels him from his fellowship. Of Trinity, Wadham, | 
wersity, and Worcester I can speak with more 
Nanendation. But, it is evident that electing 
Yeugmen under the age of nineteen to a certain | 
bovsion for life is ruinous to the intellectual cha- | 
let of the colleges which practise it. It cuts 
my at once every inducement to exertion. The | 
public are foolish enough to think that these fellow- 
pe by themselves are literary honours.—Those 
ie on which we are now animadverting swal- 
rain four-fifths of the endowments of the Uni- 


| individuals eminently qualified to teach produce on | 


But if only the remaining 160 fellowships were 
open to the free competition of literary and scien- 
tific merit, something might be said in answer to the 
demands of reformers. Of these, however, no more 
than 30 are absolutely open. A few more, in Queen’s, 
Exeter, and University, are nearlyso. The remainder 
are tied up under the most capricious restrictions. 
Nor is it even pretended in these cases that literary 
proficiency, united with irreproachable moral cha- 
racter, is the sole ground which determines the result | 
of an election. The recent case in Queen’s College, | 
which has been so severely commented on by the | 
public press, is a flagrant instance in point. Moral | 
fitness is made the pretence,—but the possession of | 
Puseyistic opinions, or the contrary, too frequently | 
determines an election. A case in which the Fellows | 
of Exeter are said to have elected a gentleman in his | 
absence who had not offered himself as a candidate, 
is very suspicious. 

From many of these evils I rejoice to believe that | 
the sister University is happily free. Its fellowships 
are generally elected to on principles of fairness. 
In fact, a job which is hardly heeded at Oxford, if | 
perpetrated at Cambridge would produce a universal 
commotion, and perhaps a desertion of the offending 
college. The great majority of the fellowships are 
open and unrestricted :—for which advantage Cam- 
bridge is indebted to the interference of public autho- | 
rity. Only one college there pursues the pernicious 
practice of electing undergraduate Fellows. Still, 
the fellowships at Cambridge are sinecures. The | 
state of King’s, its richest foundation, loudly calls for | 
public interference. That its members should insist | 
on their privilege of taking their degrees without 
examination by the University, is disgraceful. Com- 
pare this college with Trinity,—and mark the con- 
trast ! 

Again, Oxford compared with Cambridge, is con- 
trasted most unfavourably in the particular of the 
persons who receive the appointment of Heads of 
colleges. Nearly all the Cambridge Heads are di: 



































































“ri. . 1. 
tinguished at least by the possession of the highest 


University honours. Several among them possess 
other high literary distinctions, and are eminent for 
attainments in Science. The mojority of the Oxford 
Heads, on the contrary, have either taken no honours 
at all or very low ones :—nor do they redeem this 
defect by the possession of literary distinctions of any 
other kind. It seems strange indeed, that a person 
should be selected as Head of a college who is not 
distinguished by honours even in his own University! 
Five tenths of the Heads of the Oxford colleges are 
unknown in either the literary or the scientific world. 
Principles of the narrowest kind determine elections 
of this description. In several colleges, I believe 
on the next vacancy the contest will be whether | 
Puseyism or the contrary 
Head. Unless I am m 








shall distinguish its future 
informed, active prepara- 








| tions are already making for a contest of this de- 


scription in colleges where an early vacancy is 
expected. The inefficiency of the Heads of colleges 
as a body is notorious. We seldom meet with an 
Oxford man who does not speak of the qualifications | 
of the body with contempt.—Nor will this be other- 
wise till effectual measures are taken to purify the | 
mode of conducting these elections. 

With a judicious arrangement of their finances, | 
what a powerful influence might our Universities be | 
made to exert on the literature and science of the | 
country,—by rewarding distinguished merit in their | 
several departments! How vast an interest might 
they exert in promoting the cause of sound educa- 
tion! By a simple re-distribution of their re- 
venues, a state of things would be brought 


| about far more in conformity with the donors’ in- | 
| tentions, and which at the same time would provide 


maintenance and reward for a thousand literary and 
scientific men whose labours would bring honour 
on their country. On the continent, men the most 
distinguished for literature and science are the pro- 
fessors in the Universities. In England, the Pro- 
fessors exercise the most inconsiderable influence on | 





| the Universities,—and the Universities on the nation. 


How important an influence would a thousand | 
the general education of the country! Let properly | 
qualitied persons be elected to the Fellowships, and | 
the duty of future teaching be imposed on them—in 

plaee of those duties which are become either obso- | 





lete or impossible,—and tuition in our Universities 
might be either nearly or quite gratuitous. This 
would at once operate in the reduetion of the 
expense of a University education; and thus enable 
vast numbers of the middle classes to enjoy a benetts 
from which they are now practically excluded. If the 
expenses of a University education could be reduced 
to 80/. per annum, numbers to whom it is now 
unattainable would joyfully avail themselves of its 
advantages. Let the Universities be made in reality 
what their name imports,—institutions in which the 
whole range of human knowledge is taught and stu- 
died.—F ruits of this kind, one might expect, would 
be the result of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
the state of their revenues and condition. ‘The object 
of every one interested in their welfare must be, to 
see the endowments of our Universities become the 
rewards of eminent literary and scientific proficiency, 
—their Professors be the leading characters of the 
day, in their respective departments of literature 
and science,—and themselves be the real instructors 
of the nation in both. 

For the purpose of identifying myself with this and 
with my former letter, I now conclude by signing 
myself, A University Grapvuate. 

P.S.—Since the preceding article was written, my 
attention has been directed to the Oxford Herald of 
the 26th of January; in which an attempt is made to 
answer my former letter,—on the impossibility of 
working the new statute with the existing college 
machinery. ‘The observations above made are a 
virtual answer to most of the arguments and asser- 
tions of the Jerald ;—and anything but the argu- 
mentative part of the question I pass over as un- 
worthy of attention.—To a point or two stated by 


| the Herald, however, I will reply in few words. 


to assure the Herald that I have not 
forgotten that there is a Visitor to each college: 
—but his authority is little more than nominal. At 
least, such is the case in All Souls, Corpus, and 
F He can only interpret the 


I heg 


alene Colleges, 
test letter, as distinguished from the spirit, of the 
He cannot take into his consideration the 
contingencies of modern times, which could not have 
been foreseen by the founder. The visitation is 
either a mere formality, or never put in force. Has 
the Herald forgotten that there is a Visitor to Ro- 
chester Cathedral,_—who, alas! never visits it? Has 
it furgotten that the same is the case with respect to 
St. Paul’s School,—and hundreds of other schools ? 
Has it forgotten the observations of J udge Patteson 
on the Whiston case’ I must beg to remind the 
Herald of the recent judgment of a celebrated Visi- 
tor of one of the Oxford colleges, to whose authority 
I am sure it will bow,—the Bishop of Exeter. That 
prelate asserted in a judgment of his, as Visitor, 
not eight years old,—that there were points in the 
conduct of Exeter College involving apparent gross 
injustice, on which an appellant did not unreason- 
ably dwell, but which he, as Visitor, had power nei- 
ther to redress nor to inquire into.—By the statutes 
before me, the Visitor is expressly precluded from 
inquiring into elections, 

But the Herald tells us, that the Visitor, under 
certain limitations, has power to dispense with the 
observance of statutes,—and that such deviations as 
do exist are actually sanctioned by this authority. 
I could scarcely believe my own eyes when I read 
this passage! Doubtless, the writer in the Herald 
has access to excellent sources of information which 
are closed against me :—but I must inform him that 
he has overlooked three very important colleges— 





statutes. 


| Corpus, Magdalene, and Al! Souls,—the statutes of 


which are actually open before me. The founders 
expressly declare in these statutes, that the Visitors 
have no authority to dispense with any statute of 


| theirs, or to enact any new one which the founder 
| has not sanctioned,—and that in case of their at- 


tempting to do so, the founders, by their authority, 
expressly free the Fellows from all obligation ! 

The Herald boldly challenges the scrutiny of the 
whole scientific world as to the competency of the 
existing college Professors. The great burden of my 
lamentation was, that under the existing system 
Professors, however competent, cannot get a class 
The competency, however, of some of the Professors” 
is far from being beyond dispute. With regard to 
such men as Prof. Buckland, Prof. Senior, Prof. 
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Powell, Prof. Wilson,—it is deeply lamented that 
even the acknowledged profitiency of such men fails 
to command the attendance of a class. The very 
fact that these men are eminent in their attainments, 


but totally useless at Oxford, proves everything that I | 


have desired to prove of the necessity of a searching 
inquiry into the system pursued at the University. 
They themselves no less deeply lament the false 
position in which the present system pursued by the 


colleges places them.—I complain, also, that under | 


the existing system, numbers of other learned Pro- 
fessors either actually give no lectures at all, or give 
what are designated at the Universities “ Wall Lec- 
tures:”—that is, lectures at which the walls and 
benches form the most numerous part of the auditory. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 

Ir would be paying a bad compliment to the 
readers of the Atheneum to suppose it necessary to 
make a formal reply to Mr. Fergusson’s letter, in 
your last [see anie, p. 158]. No man, it is said, can 
be written down except by himself,—and certainly 
no observations of mine could have done so much 
damage to Mr. Fergusson as his own defence. He 
may claim at least the merit of surprising, if not of 
convincing, his antagonist.—I had pointed out, 
among other things, the futility of one of his charges 
against the Museum, which was founded on a book’s 
being catalogued, according to him, “ under the title 
of ‘Maximis’ because it was dedicated to Prince Mas- 
simi in Latin;”—and showed that it was dedicated to 
the Pope by Prince Massimi himself. I supposed, of 
course, at the time, that Mr. Fergusson could not 
have read, or could not have understood, the dedi- 
cation he referred to. But what is his own statement 
on the subject ?—‘ I was also wrong in saying that 
the book was dedicated to, and not by, Prince Mas- 
simi—an inadvertence which I ought not to have 
fallen into, as I had read the dedication, and was 
aware of the fact.” 
abandoned in a similar manner, and he goes on 
coolly to argue that the local reputation of his asser- 
tions, confirmed by his own confession, leaves the 
matter just where it was. 

One of the points, however, on which he does not 
relinquish his position is, his old subject of panegyric, 
the excellence of booksellers’ catalogues. It was in 
vain that I pointed out that in one of them ‘ Valen- 


Most of his other statements are | 





spelling of Byers, which would account for his failing 
to find it. 

This, as I said, is the only instance in which Mr. 
Fergusson disputes my statements; and yet at the 
very moment when he is driven to acknowledge over 
and over how entirely he has been in the wrong, he 
talks vaguely of distortion, garbling, misrepresenta- 
tion, personality, and want of temper,—and seems to 
wish to assume the air of injured innocence. As 
usual, in these complaints he is far from consistent. 
| In one paragraph he says, that “the columns of the 
| Atheneum and other literary papers of the metro- 
polis have long teemed with complaints” on the Ca- 
talogue; but that, “‘as far as his reading extends,” 
my letter in your number for the 2nd of February 
“jis the first defence that has appeared.” Within 
twenty lines of this he writes thus:—“If any one 
dares to complain” of the Catalogue, “ some one is 
employed to attack and misrepresent him, as ‘ W.’ 
does me.” An assertion so thoroughly gratuitous 
as this last has a bad eminence even among those 
by which it is surrounded,—and even Mr. Fer- 

gusson, when his temper has cooled, will, I am 
| confident, be ashamed of having made it. 
| Yours, &c. 
| OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
A special general meeting of the members of the 
| Society of Arts was held in the Great Room of the 








W. 





| Society's House, in the Adelphi, on Friday in last | 


| week,—for the purpose of ascertaining and considering 
the position of the Society of Arts with respect to the 
Industrial Exhibition proposed to be held in the year 
1851. Mr. Scott Russell, the Secretary to the Society 
| and to the Royal Commission, at the request of the 
| chairman, gave a detailed report of all the preliminary 
| proceedings which had conducted this project from its 

earliest conception to the day when it took substantive 
| form before the public; and Mr. Wentworth Dilke, 
as a member of the Executive Committee, brought 
| down the narrative of its operations to the present 
| time. The registered names of the promoters of the 

undertaking already amount to 6,000—which in- 
| clude upwards of fifty noblemen, and nearly one 
| hundred and fifty members of Parliament.—Our 
| readers have been made so fully acquainted with all 
| the leading particulars of this great movement, that 
| there is nothing else of novelty in these statements 
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out two vessels at Aberdeen, which 
under his command,—and he will be . be Plc 
charged with the examination of Wellington Pe 
The Expedition from Woolwich will be com 
by Capt. Austen; who acted as first lieutenan 
Fury in Parry's third voyage in 1824 for the disco 
of a North-West Passage,—on which Pa 
wil! be remembered, that vessel was wrecked a 
Penny will be accompanied by Mr, MCo Cap, 
who has paid considerable attention to the subj 
of boat expeditions. The appointments to the o 
generally have not yet been made. On no Occasio: 
however, have there been so many volunteers: and 
many of those now volunteering are officers of great 
zeal and experience. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Ewart obtaj 
leave, on Thursday last, to bring in a bill Pe 
on the Report of his Committee of last year, for en. 


t of the 


| abling Town Councils to establish Public Libraries 


and Museums. The Bill proposes to extend the pro- 
visions of the Museum Act from towns having not 
less than 10,000 inhabitants to all municipal boro; 
without limit of population; and to authorize Town 
Councils to levy a small rate, not exceeding a half. 
penny in the pound, for the object in question,—to 
purchase lands and erect buildings for the purpose, 
the property to be vested in the Town Councils for 





ever—and to secure to the public gratuitous admis 
sion to both libraries and museums. Later in the 
| evening, on the motion of the same member, the 
| Committee on Public Libraries was re-appointed. 
| Mr. Heywood’s motion in the House of Commons 
| for an address to Her Majesty praying for the ap- 
| pointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
| the Universities and Colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, 
| and Dublin, stands for the 19th instant. We refer 
him and our readers to our columns of this day,—in 
continuation of those of the 19th of last month—for 
some materials, furnished by a correspondent, which 
may help his argument and their interest in it, 
Mr. Shepherd, the “ Messenger Balloon” projector, 
| liberated five balloons—such as are furnished to the 
Arctic ships—on Wednesday last, from the Ad- 
| miralty,—carrying between two and three thousand 
messages. All the balloons ascended well; and 
did not—as did those previously despatched—descend 
| near London. They are probably now, with the high 
| wind which has been blowing, scattered over the 


tine and Orson’ was entered under Romance,—and | to report to them;—excepting the fact that the Exe- | north of Europe.—The matches burn for sixty hours, 


Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Philaster’ under Plays :— 
Mr. Fergusson is still positive that the books are 


“easily recognized and found,”—though by what | 
It is | 
only in the new Museum Catalogue that such books | 
are undiscoverable; owing, I presume, to the ninety- | 
one rules requiring that the one should be catalogued | 
under Valentine and the other under Beaumont and | 
Mr. Fergusson also informs us that he | 


process he does not favour us by explaining. 


Fletcher. 
never “heard any complaint” of the old Museum 


Catalogue, or of that of the King’s Library,—of which | 
it has been my own experience to hear complaints | 
The differ- | 


almost every day for some years past. 


ence, indeed, between the fate of catalogues appears | 


to be, not that some are censured and others are not, 
but that some are censured with reason and others 
without. 

On one point Mr. Fergusson disputes my state- 
ments;—and this I will mention as briefly as possible. 
Mr. Fergusson said, in his pamphlet, that a book 
which he called Byers’s ‘ Tarquinian Sepulchres’ was 
entered in the Museum Catalogue under the name 
of Howard,—which he represented as a flagrant ab- 
surdity. I pointed out that the book was entered 
under the head of ‘ Tarquinia,’ and that a cross- 
reference was given from the name of Byres, correctly 
spelt. Mr. Fergusson now drops his assertion that 


the main entry is Howard, and affirms that it is ‘Tar- | 


quinii Hypogei.’ I repeat that it is Tarquinia,—as 
any visitor of the Museum Reading-room may easily 
ascertain for himself. 
merely the first of the title which follows the head- 
ing.—Again, he asserts that there was no cross- 
reference in the Catalogue from Byres at the time 
when he wrote. 
reference from Byres, I have been told at the Mu- 
seum by those who are certain to know, is in the 


handwriting of a person who has left the establish- | 


ment for years. I supposed—and still suppose— 
that Mr. Fergusson looked for it under the erroneous 


The word “ Hypogei” is | 


He wrote last year:—the cross- | 


| cutive Committee, after doing the work of establish- 
ment under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, have 

placed their functions at the disposal of the Royal 
Commission appointed to preside over the organiza- 
tion which they have procured. The motives by 
which they have been actuated towards taking this 
step will be best expressed in the terms of their own 
resolution. 

“That the members of the Executive Committee are of 
opinion, that the dissolution by the Royal Commission of 
the contract which they had been appointed for the purpose 
of carrying out, has changed the nature of their functions, 
and even superseded many of them. They are of opinion, 
therefore, that it is desirable that the Royal Commission 
| should be left as free to select the best organization for carry- 
ing their intentions into effect as if the Executive Committee 
had never been appointed. They feel, therefore, that they 
should not be acting in accordance with their sincere wishes 
| of witnessing the perfect success of the Exhibition, if they 
| did not come forward to express their entire readiness at 
| once to place their position in the hands of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert and the Royal Commissioners,” 
| This step was taken on the 30th of last month. 
| After the above was written, the Gazette of last 
| night reached us:—containing the announcements, 
| that Mr. Robert Stephenson, a member of the Ex- 
| ecutive Committee, has been appointed one of Her 
| Majesty’s Commissioners for the promotion of the 

intended Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
| Nations; and that Lieutenant-Colonel William Reid, 
of the Royal Engineers, is nominated one of the 
Executive Committee in his room—and to be Chair- 
man of the said Executive Committee. 

Active measures have been taken by the Admiralty 
to render the search for Sir John Franklin on the 
eastern side of Melville Island as complete as possible. 
Two sailing ships and two small steamers will be 
fitted out at Woolwich, and will be despatched from 


pedition under Sir James Ross. Independently of 
these, Capt. Penny, who commanded the Advice 





The Committee for promoting the establishment 
of Baths and Washhouses for the labouring classes 
has just issued a very useful publication, as the result 
| of its experience. This is, Suggestions for building 
and fitting up Parochial or Borough establishments; 
with detailed calculations of the working expenses 
and earnings of such establishments. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm 
has opened a subscription for a monument to be 
erected to the memory of the illustrious chemis, 
Berzelius. The King has subscribed 12,000 mx- 
dollars, upwards of 1,100/—From the same capital 
we learn that the King has charged M. Lindshagea, 
Doctor in Philosophy at the University of Ups, 
and M. Kloumann, Lieutenant in the Royal Corps 
of Norwegian Engineers, to continue this year as far 
as the North Cape the measurement of the meridian, 
—already executed from Smaél, in Bessarabia, to 
Torneo, in Finland. 4 

Our readers will have perceived in our advertising 
columns of last week the prospectus of a new In- 
stitution for scientific exhibition, and for promoting 
discoveries in arts and manufactures,—which is sup 
ported by a powerful list of patrons, and sanctioned by 
a royal charter. This institution may be considered as 
in some measure ancillary to the great Industnal Ex- 
hibition of next year,—and originates in the sume 
spreading spirit to which that monster enterprise owes 
itsbirth. To the modern genius of inquiry it 1s intended 
to present a permanent place of varied scientific Te 
creation; and it offers itself also as a parent to the 
numerous mechanics’ and other scientific institutions 
throughout the country which have been struggling 





England at least a month earlier than the last Ex- | 


whaler when she went in search of the missing ships, | lectures. Besides, therefore, supplying to the 
has received instructions from the Admiralty to fit | public daily demonstrations of the various mall 


unsuccessfully against the difficulties incident to their 
isolated positions and divided means. — It — 
found that the funds of such Societies are Tat") 
sufficient to enable them to procure the apparatus 


and appurtenances proper for the illustration ~~ 
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, it is proposed by the new institution 
collection of apparatus suitable to 
flectures in every branch of natural 
rimental science,—and to lend out any 
ha of it on hire, on very moderate terms. T his 
Paine of resources and centralizing of means is a 
iwiing rtant feature in the new institution,—and 
which we have often called attention.— The 
romises of the prospectus are very large. The 
‘ «tution is intended to combine the chief features 
re ublic Exhibition and a private Society.—The 
der are to be furnished with working models 
eieny, and specimens of manufactures and of 
rn Fine Arts; and it, is announced to be one leading 
edt of the undertaking, to obtain a complete 
es of the products of every staple manufacture in 
its uecessive processes,—SO as to present a history of 
ach of, and aMuseum of all, the Industrial Arts. The 
lectures are promised to be of first-class character, 
- competent assistants are, besides, to be con- 
tinually engaged in the practical illustration of the 
various sciences. ‘The laboratory is to be rendered 
ically efficient,—and under such direction as to 
insure the formation of a sound school of chemistry. 
Our readers will see, that the scheme is a vast one :— 
but the names engaged are a guarantee for the 
aamestness and integrity of the intention. The 
yhole design bears emphatically on it the mark of 
the present age,—which has admitted all ranks to the 
jnowledge-franchise—and before whose spirit the 
cid entertainments that once fed the mental appe- 
tite of the people are all going out. Such a plan in 
the days of the intellectual Sarums and Gattons 
yould have been a gigantic absurdity,—but it is the 
yatural expression of our age, in which Harlequin has 
no chance against the steam-engine, and Ariel is far 
wttravelled by the electric telegraph_—The site 
geured for the Panopticon is central between all 
the varied interests that make up the sum of 
metropolitan civilization. It is in the neighbour- 
hood of Exeter Hall,_on a plot of ground com- 
manding fronts in the Strand, Exeter Street, 
Southampton Street, and Tavistock Street—From 
the progress made, it is believed that the institution 
may be opened in twelve months. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s, 
Catalogue, 12. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
THE NILE.—RE-OPENED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA 
othe NILE, showing all the stupendous Works of Antiquity cn its 
Banks, from Cairo the capital of Egypt to the Second Cataract in 
Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey from draw- 

made by Joseph Bonomi during many years’ residence there. 
~Moming 3; Evening 8 o'clock.—Stalls 3s., Pit 28., Gallery 1s. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES IN OILS, comprising Works 
by the most eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Dusk 
Admission (including Catalogue), 1a.: Season Ticket, 53 

“The Exhibition is altogether one which will repay the attention 
of visitors."— Atheneum, Jan. 5. 

19), Regent Street. J. lL. GRUNDY, Manager. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

SIR HENRY R. BISHOP’S LECTURES on MUSIC will 
take place on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings at 
* and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at Three o'clock 
-ILLUSTRATIONS on ASTRONOMY, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on 
Wednes ‘ay and Friday at One o’clock.—Dr. Bachhoffner’s LEC- 
TURE on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RECREATION, 
Mornings and Evenings. —A LECTURE, by Mr. Ashley, on 

and Formation.—DISSOLVING VIEWS of 

the SIXTEENTH CENTURY and AS IT NOW Is, 

& Descriptive Lecture; alsoa SERIES of VIEWS of ROME. 

~Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL.— The 

eeeeY, MODELS, &c. EXPLAINED.—Admission, is.; 
-price. 


y 





SOCIETIES 


Grovocicat.—Feb. 6.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. 
—lieut-Col. J, A. Lloyd and W. Pengelly, Esq. were 
elected F ellows—A paper was read, ‘On the Igneous 
ad Voleanic Rocks of the Papal States and the 
adjacent Parts of Italy,’ by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P. 
One of the chief objects of the author is to show that 
veatly all the so-called volcanic rocks of the Papal 

—including those between Radicofani and 
and in the Campagna — were accumulated 
water, and did not issue from true sub-aerial 
" The oldest of the tephrine basalts or 
4ns have penetrated and overflowed the tertiary 
Tannemarlsand sands of the sub-Apennine age; and 

Zeolites were substituted for their prevailing simple 
uueral leucite, they could not be distinguished from 
many British trap rocks. The tufs, peperini and 
Perolane, which succeed, also afford unquestionable 
Tidences of having been formed under waters,—pro- 


| 





bably for the most part brackish or fresh, since no 
marine shells occur in them; and from the porous 
and light character of many of them, it is presumed 
that the waters in which they were re-arranged were 
of slight depth. The so-called crater lakes of Bol- 
sena, Baccano, Bracciano, &c., in and around the 
Colles Ciminii, all come within this category,—in 
proof of which water-worn pebbles of Apennine 
limestone are associated with them. During all this 
condition of things, the Sabine and Volscian Hills of 
Apennine limestone (cretaceous) must have formed 
the coast of the waters,—Soracte being an island, in 
which volcanic materials, having been partially 
thrown up into the atmosphere, are supposed to 
have been recongregated. 

Old Travertine.—At or towards the close of the 
great volcanic epoch, enormous masses of travertine 
were accumulated,—which, as they repose upon vol- 
canic tufs, and contain nothing but remains of terres- 
trial plantsand animals, indicate that they were formed 
in the lakes and marshes which prevailed shortly 
after the partial elevation and desiccation of the Cam- 
pagna. Such is the broad tract of rocks around the 
Lake of Tartarus and the Solfatarra, out of which 
ancient Rome was in great measure built, and also 
the travertine of certain undulating hills between 
Ferentino and Val Montone, on the central road to 
Naples. The plateau of travertine on which ancient 
Tibur (Tivoli) was built must have been elaborated 
long anterior to the modern era,—for pebble beds of 
Apennine limestone are intercalated in it, and the 
whole stands out in a high bluff escarpment towards 
the Campagna, where no water-courses now descend 
from the Apennines. A very strong contrast is, 
therefore, drawn between those ancient travertines 
formed at the expense of the Apennine limestone 
when the great volcanic action of this region was 
in energy or dying away, and those feeble addi- 
tions of travertine which have been made by the 
river Anio since the Temple of the Sibyl was built 
upon the old and ante-historical rock. The author 
here describes the effect of a great flood of the Anio 
in 1826, that carrying the cliffs of old travertine on 
which a church and thirty-six houses were situated, 
transported all the lighter materials down the falls. 
As on that occasion a rafter of the church stuck fast 
in the Grotto of the Syren, and remaining there, is 
now becoming cemented into the hollow of the rock 
by the accretion of newly-formed travertine, so he 
thinks, that if found in after-ages, it might lead anti- 
quarians and geologists to conclude that the great 
mass of superjacent and subjacent travertine had 
been formed after the building of Christian churches. 
The partial desiccation of the old cascades by the 
new cut and tunnel through the Apennine limestone 
has, it is stated, much detracted from the beauty of 
the scene. 

Latian Volcanoes. — The only true terrestrial 
volcano which the author admits may have been in 
activity—and this only in the very earliest portion 
of the modern period—is one which burst out in the 
centre of the Latian or Alban Hills, from the cir- 
cular and crateriform cavity called Hannibal's Camp 
and the adjacent parasitic craters. The chief crater 
has a central cone (Monte di Vescovo), is surrounded 
by a brim of dejections of scoriaceous and volcanic 
materials, and exhibits coulées of basaltic and other 
lavas (including one called Sperone),—on the highest 
point of which (Monte Cavi), about 3,500 feet above 
the sea, stood the Temple of Jupiter Latialis. It is, 
above all, in the broken-down sides of this crater 
and its parasites (towards Tusculum) that the author 
traces an analogy to the extinct sub-aerial volcanoes 
of Auvergne; but he believes that the fires burst 
forth when these Latian Hills had just emerged 
from beneath the waters, and when nearly all the 
Campagna was still submerged; for in the middle of 
the crater, in which Hannibal encamped, there is a 
lacustrine deposit in the shells of Lymnez and Pla- 
norbes,—and therefore, for ages after its activity, this 
voleanic crater must have become a lake, which was 
desiccated before the time of historical records. In 
expressing the great obligations of science to Monsig- 
nore Medici Spada and Prof. Ponzi, of Rome, for 
the light they have thrown upon the mineral struc- 
ture of the Latian volcanoes, Sir Roderick cannot 
assent to that part of their view by which the lakes 
of Albano and Nemi are also supposed to be craters 
formed in the atmosphere. Unacquainted with any- 





thing resembling them in true atmospheric volcanoes, 
he regards the solid peperino, which flanks these and 
composes their cliffs, as having been formed under 
aqueous pressure. Nor can he, because the impres- 
sions of grassy vegetables have been found in some 
of this peperino, admit that it was a mud eruption 
which flowed upon land; since nothing is more 
common than that matted vegetable substances 
should be floated into waters adjacent to a coast, 
and there become imbedded in subaqueous dejec- 
tions. Recent, then, as the eruption of the central 
volcano of the Latian hills is in the geological series, 
and linked on as it is to the historic era, the very 
high antiquity of that event as respects history is 
further proved by the fact, that certain minerals 
peculiar to that volcano and not occurring in the 
older rocks of the Papal States, have been found in 
the quaternary or post-pliocene marine deposits at 
Porto D’Anzo or Antium (25 miles distant from 
Monte Cavi) which have been raised up into land 
since the Mediterranean Sea was inhabited by its 
present animals. 

Rocca Monfina,—This lofty tract in the kingdom 
of Naples, lying between Sessa and Teano, so re- 
markable in history as the seat of the ancient Au- 
runci, and so striking in its outlines from the gran- 
deur of its crater (2} miles in diameter), is referred 
by the author exclusively to a subaqueous origin, 
and is supposed to have been formed, like Graham 
Island or other submarine volcanoes, by ejections 
which, to a great extent, reaching the atmosphere, 
fell back into the waters and formed successive and 
surrounding scoriaceous layers. The great distinc- 
tion between this crater and that of the Latian Hills 
is, that its centre is now occupied by a mountain of 
solid trachyte of very ancient appearance (between 
a porphyry and a greenstone), which it is contended 
could not have been formed under the atmosphere, 
but must have originated at considerable depth, and 
have been subsequently heaved up. On this point, 
indeed, the author begs to dissent from those writers 
who think that solid trachytes, including the domites 
of Auvergne, could ever have been formed under the 
mere pressure of the atmosphere; and in all cases 
where, as at Rocca Monfina, they have so risen as 
to plug up an ancient crater, whether subaqueous or 
subaerial, he argues that they must have thrown off 
a considerable mass of superincumbent materials. 
The trachytes of Ischia, for example, must all have 
been of pure submarine origin, since sea shells alter- 
nate with them to the height of upwards of 1,600 
English feet. 

In conclusion, Sir Roderick indicated to what 
extent his own observations tended to modify the 
extreme opinions of those who advocate the eleva- 
tion-crater theory on the one hand, and those who 
would refer all dejections of quondam volcanic ma- 
terials which dip away excentrically from a central 
dome or cavity, to the same mode of formation as 
that of existing voleanoes. He thinks, that the cir- 
cuses and valleys of elevation in the sedimentary 
rocks of the British Isles illustrate how craters of 
elevation, strictly so called, may have been produced; 
and explains how, in the instances of Woolhope and 
Dudley, the igneous matter has found vent on the 
edges of these deposits, whilst the repressed heat 
and intumescence accompanying its evolution have 
raised up their centres so as to produce the ellipses 
and circuses in question. In like manner it is in- 
ferred, that wherever igneous dejections have been 
spread out by currents over very large areas in the 
bottoms of seas, and far removed from their sources 
of eruption, subsequent upheavals from beneath, 
whether accompanied by the outburst of fresh igneous 
matter or not, may have so arranged these former 
volcanic materials as to give them such a shape as 
will entitle them to the name of craters of ele- 
vation. 





Royat Instirurion.—Feb, 8.—W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.— Professor Cowper ‘On 
the Conway and Menai Tubular Bridges.’ The 
Professor commenced by briefly distinguishing be- 
tween the real tubular structure of Stephenson and 
certain foreign bridges from which, as has been 
alleged, that principle was taken. Thus, the wooden 
bridge at Schaffhausen, which was destroyed by the 
French in 1790, and which was supposed to have 
suggested the tubular form, is proved by a model 
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now in the museum of King’s College to have been 
simply an arched bridge, having a roof as a shelter 


from rain. The same remark is equally applicable 
to a bridge at Wittengen and to wooden bridges in 
America, where the roadways are roofed. The Pro- 
fessor then read a brief notice of various proposals 
and estimates, by which it appeared that the atten- 
tion of the Legislature had been directed to the 
urgent necessity of a safe transit over the Straits of 
Menai since the year 1783. The most elaborate 
report was furnished by the late Mr. Rennie, who 
supplied several designs and estimates for bridges, 
either of cast iron, or partly of cast iron and partly 
of stone. Prof. Cowper then proceeded to explain 
and to illustrate by models the principle of a bridge. 
He showed that the force exerted on the arch bridge 
is that of compression only—in the suspension bridge 
the force exerted is that of extension only; and that 
in the bow-and-string bridge both extension and com- 
pression are exerted. It was shown that the same 
torces are also exerted on the girder,—viz., extension 
on the under and compression on the upper side. 
This was demonstrated by the following experiment : 
—W ood, tin plate, and tin tubes were successively 
inserted in a space of about four inches, purposely 
cut for that purpose in the middle of a girder, where 
it was also jointed. When thetin plate was inserted 
in the upper side, it bent under the pressure of a few 
pounds; but when rolled up into a tube it supported 
more than 100 lb. Again, when the same piece of 
tin plate was fixed to the under side of the girder, 
where the force of extension was called into action, 
it would have required several hundred-weights to 
have torn it asunder. Mr. E. Hodgkinson’s experi- 
ments on the best form of section for cast-iron 
girders were then adverted to. Small experimental 
girders, devised by that gentleman, were shown. 
They resemble the letter T. It was stated that the 
strength of this girder, when the flat side was upper- 
most, was to its strength when inverted, J, as | to 
34. Other forms of section showed that the distri- 
bution of the same quantity of material would give 
differences in strength varying as 53,11, 15,19. It 
was then explained how wrought-iron tubes had been 
employed by Locke, Brunel, Fox, and Henderson 
in the bow of bow-and-string bridges, and by Fair- 
bairn in girders. The insufficiency of ordinary sus- 
pension bridges to support railway trains was adverted 
to; and Mr. Cowper explained a perfectly novel and 
highly scientific design of a railway suspension bridge, 
the invention of his son, Mr. E. A. Cowper. This 
bridge, from the principle of its construction, is called 
“The inverted arch bridge.” An arch of an ordi- 
nary cast-iron bridge (like the Southwark Bridge) is 
secure in whatever position the load is placed, be- 
cause the lines of thrust are contained within the 
arch of plates. Now, imagine a similar arch of 
wrought-iron plates to be inverted, and a road-way 
hung to it, then, wherever the load may be placed, 
the lines of strain will also be contained within the 
inverted arch of plates, and consequently there will 
be no deflection of the road. This very original in- 
Prof. 
explained Mr. Stephenson’s ori- 


vention is worthy the attention of engineers. 
Cowper then 
ginal proposal to build, without interrupting the 
navigation by scaffolding, a bridge of two cast-iron 
arches, the centre pier being placed on the Britannia 


rock. It was shown by a model how two half arches 
could be built on the opposite sides of a pier, each 
being tied to, and so balancing, the corresponding 
voussoir on the other side. Other conditions im- 
posed by the Admiralty, but incompatible with the 
plan of the railway, induced Mr. Stephenson to adopt 
the plan of a vast tube. A section, made of rope, 
comprising the full size of the tube, was suspended 
from the ceiling of the theatre of the Institution : it 
was 15 feet wide and 30 feet high; and Prof. 
Cowper stated the length to be 460 feet (about twice 
the height of the Monument). After many experi- 
ments on cylindrical, elliptical, and other forms, Mr. 
Fairbairn adopted that of a rectangular tube, with 
rectangular cells at the top. Prof. Cowper illus- 
trated, by experiment, the necessity of stiffness at 
the top of the tube, and demonstrated that this was 
obtained by the cellular form. ‘The Menai tube is 
made with wrought-iron plates varying from § to 3 
of an inch in thickness, firmly rivetted together with 
T or J, iron at the joints. The rectangular cells at 
the upper side are eight in number, and are 1 foot 











9 inches square ; and there are six similar rectangular 
cells at the bottom of the tube. The method of 
putting the tube together, and of raising it by hydraulic 
presses, was explained and exhibited by a model. 
The bridge consists of two lines of tube, extending 
over two centre spans of 460 feet each, and two 
smaller spans of 230 feet each. These tubes, when 
in their places, were joined together by intermediate 
tubes of about 50 feet over the piers; thus, not only 
making the length of one entire tube to amount to 
1,524 feet, but by the junction adding considerably 
to the strength. The weight of the tubes is about 
10,570 tons. The Conway tubular bridge has been 
in use for some time, and it is found that an ordinary 
train deflects the tube about } of an inch; that hot 
sunshine causes the heated side to bow out about 
1 inch; that the strongest wind deflects the tube about 
l inch. It is intended to put sliding stays between 
the up-train and the down-train tubes of the Britannia 
Bridge, so that they will support each other against 
the wind. The difference of temperature between 
summer and winter will expand the entire Britannia 
Bridge about 12 inches: this is provided for by fixing 
the middle of the tube on the Britannia pier, and 
allowing the ends to rest on forty-eight rollers, about 
6 inches diameter in the abutments ; the rails in those 
parts being allowed to slide by each other—On the 
table were the works of Fairbairn and Dempsey ; 
some plates of the tubular bridge by Mr. E. Clark, 
the resident engineer; and two models of the Conway 
and Britannia Bridges. 
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Civil Engineers, .— Mr. Richard Turner, * Description of 
the Iron Roof over the Railway Station, Lime Street, 
Liverpool.” 
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PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Gilbert’s combination of characters from The 
Plays of Shakspeare claims commendation more 
from the individual presentments of the leading 
personages of the principal dramas of the immortal 
bard than for any successful pictorial composition as 
a whole. The ideais not a new one. The attempt 
has been more than once made,—and with but 
partial success: and this will not be wondered at 
when the powerful creations of distinct characters, 
both tragic and comic, are remembered. The defi- 
ciency of harmony in the bringing together of such 
varieties cannot be compensated for by the greatest 
nicety of personification,—neither will any amount 
of technical excellence make amends for want of 
rationality of plan, of unity, or of dramatic develope- 
ment of design. 4 Troop of Dragoons (142) repre- 
sents some cavalry soldiers under arms during a 
storm,—conveyed in a solemn and grave effect. 
Aladdin’s Present to the Sultan (203) is a good study 
of oriental character.—_There is sober sadness in Mr. 
H. W. Phillips’s Pilgrim, from ‘ All's Well that Ends 
Well’ (107) :—a very solid and well-painted head. 

Mr. Frederick Tayler, whose successes as a 
painter in water colours we have so often recorded, 
exhibits himself in a new material,—and with like 
powers. There are the same breadth of style and 
fluency of touch as is usual with him in Harvest 
Time (97) and Gipsy Trampers (120) :—giving good 
presage that this artist will make himself no less con- 
spicuous with the new means which he has adopted 
than he has done with his former medium. 

Amongst Mr. A. Johnston’s works, the preference 
will be given to No. 434—a scene of Scottish court- 
ship illustrative of some anonymous lines :—whose 
effect is, however, too strong for open air truth. In 
The Novice (138), a powerfully painted single figure 
is made to look gigantic by the disproportioned 
architectural details of background and indifferent 
perspective.—One of the very carefully drawn little 
studies from the nude form by Mrs. Frost, entitled 
Musidora (143) — and a pretty study of infantine 
character, The Gleaner’s Child (147), by Mrs. Car- 
penter—are the only two commendable pictures of 











human form in the North Room unaie te 
noticed. mining tobe 

Proceeding onwards, Mr. A. J. Woolmer’s g 
(161) is another of his poetical touches de 
in fancy, but wanting in those traits of indivi 
truth which strengthen the highest cone —_ 

° : €ptions of 
the ideal,—and have never been disdained in 
loftiest creations of a Dante or of a Milton i 
Woolmer would do well to be more attentive to : 
ticular truth,—and to take care that haste denn 
become with him habit. ae 

Mr. Brocky is better known through the medium 
of his very pleasant drawings of character in chalks 
than on the walls of our Exhibition-rooms;—but he 
has here in two instances proved how well he can 
apply those studies of colour from old masters which 
his sojournings in some of the principal galleries of 
the Continent have given him the opportunity ¢ 
making. 4 Dutch Madonna (179) gives a group of 
domestic felicity. 4 Bacchante (300) is of a much 
higher order of colour in the more dificult depart. 
ment of the representation of the nude female form 
Mr. Brocky has in the last succeeded in the execution 
of passages of very beautiful colour,—and in a degree 
of relief which proves that he has not relied on memory 
or conyention for the realization of his theme but 
has derived from well-selected nature the source of 
his present inspiration. An artist who shows » 
much power for historic and poetic treatment will, i 
is to be hoped, not dissipate his time by occupation 
on the lower class of the more objective truths of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. 

Mr. J. Callcott Horsley’s completion of Lene 
reproving his Dog (205)—a picture left unfinished 
by the late Sir A. W. Cuallcott—proves one of two 
things: either how much more successful he can be 
when acting under the stimulus of competition with 
matured excellence, or how much he has improved, 
His present success will make his future works the 
objects of increased attention and scrutiny. 

The Desert Steed (214), by C. Tschaggeny—re 
presenting one of those halts with which we have 
been made familiar by many travellers—has some 
good painting, but lacks the arid hue and hot atmo 
sphere of the Desert. The truth of tone so obserr- 
able in the oriental scenes of David Roberts is here 
missed. 

A very excellent little study of a child, by M: 
Woolnoth, must not be overlooked :—* Naughty 
Pussy! she has killed poor Robin” (244). It has 
much feeling and is delicately painted—Mr. R. 
M‘Innes’s Detaining a Customer (258) isa humorow 
picture of domestic life. — Mr. A. Fraser's Scotch 
Shepherd saying Grace (261)—the gudeman rever- 
entially dofting his bonnet before his repast, with 
becoming gesture—is better than the same artist’ 
scene from the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,' —Jeanie Deans 
and the Laird of Dumbiedikes (278) :—although i 













| the latter he has exhibited much manipulative ex- 


cellence.— Studying Navigation (261) isa little pictur 
by Mr. H. Dawson, not without merit. 

The Myrrha (311) of Mr. I. O'Neill will hardly 
be accepted as a just representation of what the artist 
can do. It is, at the same time, a recurrence toa 
type of form which having been repeated in other of 
the artist’s works is likely to subject him to the im 
putation of mannerism. : 

In Infant Baptism (313), by Mr. G. E. Hicks 
the painter, with some amount of ability, has given 
two compositions of this ceremonial : one an illustre 
tion of the year 110, from Origen,—the other of the 
year 626. They are more remarkable for attention 
to archzologic particular than for pictorial accomplish 
ment. ar 

Mr. J. D. Wingfield’s Rubbing off the Rust (327) 
—a man polishing his armour—is one of those at- 
tempts at the delineation of the human form which 
is less in his way than a work like his Interior —Royal 
Chapel, Hampton Court (248). This last, however, 
will hardly be accepted as so successful an achieve: 
ment as his scenes in the Duke of Sutherland’s 
Gallery or the exteriors of Hampton Court of former 
years. 4 Peep in the Palace of William the Third 
(56) and The Falconer (452) are pictures by th 
same hand.—An Interior of a Cottage, Kent a 
a very truthful little work by Mr. G. Hardy. 
very affected little composition is The Fairy ~ 
(351), by Mr. H. Bielfield,—after the —,, 
Huskisson and other imitators of the style of Macls, 
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ay originally in such matters. —T here 
we - ty Mies E. Goodall, Stepping Stones in Wales 
8) on the Secretary's screen. 
¢ M ” 'U.C. Selous’s picture, The First Impression 
$8), records an incident with which we are not 
Ceaiated He tells us of Guttemberg showing to 
» : 


jis wife his first experiment in printing from moveable 
is 


pe Pete ata indefinite in interest and 
1450-60. The picture is indenni pone interest a 
in action. Although The Missal (393), by Mr. J. 
Stephanoff records no positive Sg wana is in it 
f picturesque combination, There is more 
of severity, and there is high intention in Blind Bar- 
timeus restored to sight (406), by Mr. W. J. Grant: 
evidently the work of a young and timid hand,— 
containing some excellent parts, but wanting in 
depth and richness of colour. : ; 

Mr. J. Harwood betrays some good intentions in 
Othello relating his Adventures (450);—but he has 
not identified his subject with the locality, or realized 
the dignified aspect of such personages as he seeks 
to represent. Mr. Ss. West has been more attentive 
to accessorial particular in Quentin Durward’s First 
Interview with the Countess of Croye (477). He 
succeeds, however, still better where he has a wider 
feld for chromatic display,—as in his Disgrace of 
Wolsey, exhibited some years since. _The character 
of the King is there in accordance with history and 
portraiture :—and there are other points of equal 

th. 

"iemate painters of animals, Mr. Sydney Cooper 
bears away the palm. 4 Group on a Common (1) isa 
much more powerfully painted assemblage of sheep 
and donkey, more impasted and more brilliant, than is 
hiswont. A Group in the Meadows (88) is excellently 
composed : and Watering Cattle — Sunset (450) 
is Both-like in sentiment, but exceptionable to our 
taste as being somewhat hot and foxy in the gene- 
ral hue, 

Mr. J. F. Herring here shows himself more inde- 
pendent in practice than usual. He has relied on 
his own resources,—and theresult isgreater originality 
ofstyle, In his principal work, 4 Farm Yard (3), 
theanimals are injured in their force by the heavi- 
ness of the back-ground,—which, being painted up 
too minutely, and with approximating tints, divides 
attention with them, and injures an otherwise able 
performance. A Study of Kids wants variety of 
colour: there is too great a prevalence of the same 
negative hue. A few points of more positive colour 
in the accessories would have prevented this 
monotony. There are more breadth and power in 
Domestic Ducks (81). These pictures are all, how- 
ever, eloquent of conscientious intention, —and 
reveal Mr. Herring’s observation and mastery of 
pencil. 

Mr. R. Ansdell has not been so fortunate either 
in his choice of subjects or in his treatment. His 
pincipal work here, The Regretted Companion (40)— 
a old man keeping watch over the companion of his 
toils, his dead donkey—required no ordinary powers 
to invest its subject with genuine pathos. Sterne 
made much of such a subject—but it is one which 
fnot handled in a masterly way is likely to provoke 
amnile. Nor does Mr. Ansdell by the graces of 
execution or the power of art win our consent to the 
imitative features of his work. We remember many 
better things from his hands,—South Downs (123) 
will scarcely be more popular,—although aided in 
the landscape portions by the valuable co-operation 
of Mr. Creswick. 

A promising scion of the house whose name he 
bears Mr. G. Landseer proves himself to be in a 
litle picture, A Study from Nature (455). It repre- 
“ats a group of donkeys. Careful training is ob- 
wrvable in the drawing and making up of the work. 

18 an entire absence of imitation or affectation 
of the style of his distinguished relative, while there 

Sasimple and honest truthfulness in the rendering 
f Nature.The remaining picture of animals to be 
toticed is that by Mr. T. Jones Barker, The Review 
(464), It represents horses,—horses on which we pre- 
sume the artist intended it to be understood that the 

and her Consort are mounted. As a pic- 
ue of a review, there is want of military disposi- 

Yon in the elements of the piece,—and as a picture 

" the horse, we have seen many better representa- 

{uns of the creature from the same hand. 

No less than eight examples of Fruit and Still-life 


g sense 0: 





—each bearing testimony to the supremacy of the 
artist in this line—are from the pencil of Mr. Lance. 
The most conspicuous is The Drake, with the Brown 
Jug, §c. (429), one of the best of Mr. Lance's ela- 
borations. Rich and Rare (21), a jewelled cup and 
a group of peaches, is as faithful and admirable as 
The Jewels and the Gem (102). The rose, carnation 
and convolvolus in the latter, however, prove that 
Mr. Lance yet wants the delicacy of touch and light- 
ness of hand so essential to the true delineation of 
flowers. —Nature and Art (368) are two separate 
works: one a casket of jewels,—the other luscious 
fruit. Spanish Produce (403) is a deep-toned com- 
bination of Iberian fruit. The most powerful of these 
works for general effect and breadth of light and 
shade is Remnants (427):— probably one of Mr. 
Lance's most successful efforts in the attainment of 
these very desirable qualities. 

In no spirit of imitation, but in that of honest 
emulation —Mr. M. P. Jackson’s Still-Life (431) 
testifies to his admiration of Mr. Lance. The latter 
must look well to his laurels if Mr. Jackson shall 
realize the promise which he has here given. 

We shall conclude our present notice by observing 
on some singular renderings of the human form 
“ divine "reserving the landscapes and sea views 
for next week. 

There are first to be noticed two scriptural pictures, 
with portions of the figure of a size larger than nature. 
Mr. J. Franklin in The Covenant of Judas (92), and 
Mr. W. Bowness in Samuel and Eli (255), show 
more ambition than ability,—display a want of that 
acquaintance with the best treatments by the old 
masters, of their respective subjects, which should 
have either deterred them from grappling with such 
difficulties or better prepared them for the conflict. 
Mr. i’. Brook's Highland Gleaner (17) is better fitted 
for a Greek Street picture-dealer’s shop than for 
these walls, It is poor and common.—Mr, E. U. 
Eddis’s Youthful Fortune-Telling (46) is unworthy 
of his better talents: and his Girl with Water-cresses 
(78), although better, wants truth and careful finish. 
Venus and Cupid (124), by Mr. G. G. Bullock, is 
one of the poorest works, full of pretension, ever 
shown in these rooms:—so is Minna Troil (135), 
by Mr. T. M. Joy.—The Luna (232) of Mr. J. G. 
Naish is no very successful imitation of Mr, Frost : 
—nor has Mr. Rt. Buckner done himself any justice 
in his Shepherd Boy (58). The rusticities of the por- 
trait painters, unlike those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
savour always too strongly of the sitter’s chair and 
the darkened room—instead of suggesting the mossy 
bank and the blue vault of heaven.—Mr. T. F. 
Dicksee in his picture of Lady Macbeth (279) has 
taken such revenge as lay in his power for the sins 
of that very questionable lady.—The Rival’s Wedding 
(282), by Mr. H. M. Anthony, shows improvement, 
—though there is yet too much of singularity to 
please those who delight in the modesty of nature. 
—Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in Pedro's Hut 
(301) is another of those combinations in which 
grimace is mistaken for character.—Of a most ambi- 
tious order is the large picture by Mr. T. M. Joy, 
The Interview between James the Fourth and the 
Celebrated Outlaw Murray, on Permans-core, on the 
Banks of the Yarrow (425). They who are conver- 
sant with the requirements necessary fer the proper 
representation of such a subject need no hint as to 
the extent of Mr. Joy’s temerity and qualification : 
—we will therefore spare ourselves any analysis of 
his demerits.— Milton reading to Cromwell the ‘ De- 













































































fensio Regis’ of Salmasius (443), by Mr. H. Murray, 


has some very good colour. ‘The story is, however, 
not well told,—and the characters are not successful. 
—wWith the mere mention of Mr. A. T. Derby's 
picture of Varney’s Reception at Cumnor Place, with 
Commands from Kenilworth (456), we must close. 


Five-Art Gossip. — Mr. Burford has very judi- 
ciously selected for his new Panorama scenes in the 
Arctic regions: — possessing, as these do, at this 
moment the elements of more than ordinary interest. 
The picture has been divided into two distinct sub- 
jects; one representing the late Expedition under 
Sir James Ross, in Glacier Harbour, on the coast 
of Greenland, in the month of July, making its way 
through lanes of water in the ice, and surrounded 
by enormous icebergs, assuming the most fantastic 
shapes, — The other shows the ships Enterprise 





and Investigator in their winter quarters in Port 
Leopold, firmly imbedded in ice. The sky is 
brilliantly illuminated by the aurora borealis; and 
the moon, which shines with peculiar brightness, 
presents one of those remarkable phenomena so 
frequently seen in polar regions. — Mr. Burford, 
who has been assisted by Mr. Selous, has succeeded 
in imparting the most happy aerial perspective 
to both scenes; which, combined with careful 
painting, renders the panorama one of the most 
successtul that we have seen. It is due to Lieut. 
Browne of H.M.S. Enterprise to state that the 
panorama has been painted from his drawings made 
on the spot. We have seen these drawings; and we 
bear willing testimony to the accuracy with which 
Mr. Burford has rendered them in his panorama. 

We have before us the first of a host of candidates 
which are likely, we presume, to be bidders for the 
honours that will belong to the edifice adopted for 
the great Industrial Exhibition next year. A small 
plan and an isometric view of a system of galleries 
has reached us, on a sheet of paper which bears no 
author's name. The plan of the whole is a circle; 
and at the heart is a circular central hall, 130 ft. in 
diameter—radiating from which are eight corridors, 
each 300 ft. by 50 ft.—of proportionate height— 
having at their several outer extremities, entrances, 
with attendants’ rooms. These communicate right 
and left, according to the accompanying description, 
with eight corridors, each 200 ft. by 30 ft.—inclosing 
eight large covered courts, all receiving their light 
from above—thus providing a large mass of wall. 
The central hall is surmounted by a dome; and this 
part of the building is intended for models that 
require height—being 60 ft. high to the springing of 
the dome. The clerestory windows around its sides 
are intended to receive specimens of stained glass. 
The other parts of the building are arbitrarily, but 
not necessarily, appropriated, according to the views 
of the designer :—and the plan allows of extension 
to any scale.—It would not, however, suit the space 
at present supposed to be the probable site of the 
intended Exhibition. 

Last week, a meeting was held in Edinburgh, to 
consider the propriety of erecting a monument to the 
memory of the late Lord Jeffrey. A series of resolu- 
tions were moved and carried, tending to the erection 
of an architectural monument in Edinburgh,—and 
for appointing committees in that city and in London 
for carrying out the object. 

In the same city, after a long struggle with the 
authorities, an architectural document of great value 
in the eyes of those who look back with pride on the 
religious history of Scotland, is finally preserved, 
by means of a public subscription,—which, how- 
ever, we believe, has not reached the amount that 
the committee of conservation desire for all the 
purposes which they have in view. The house of 
John Knox, which stood in the way of certain 
contemplated embellishments of the city,—and was 
therefore doomed to demolition, like any other 
material thing, before the law of progress,—has, in a 
spirit which strikes one curiously, in connexion with 
the particular object, as at once anti-reform and some- 
what idolatrous, been snatched from the common 
doom, to be erected into a monument in honour of 
the great Reformer :—a Knox shrine. The house is 
to have a custodian, paid for showing the relic to the 
public; and, as we understand the matter, it is 
intended, with that thrift which makes an unfailing 
qualification of Scottish enthusiasm, that a portion of 
the house shall subserve certain purposes of general 
archzology—the Reformer’s study and the room in 
which he died being more particularly held sacred to 
his memory. 

The senior Society of Painters in Water Colours 
held on Monday last their annual meeting for the 
election of Associates; and chose Miss Rayner, 
Mr. Paul Naftel, a native of Guernsey, and Herr 
Karl Haghe, a Prussian. A correspondent,who was 
himself a candidate, Mr. Niemann, admitting the un- 
doubted worth of the candidates elected, is yet de- 
sirous that we should put on record, quantum valeant, 
his objections to the election,—and to certain other 
proceedings of the Society. We give the complaint 
as his own.—Among the candidates, he says, were 
English artists of equal talent. He was a eandi- 
date himself—“ competing,” he says, “on this seeond 
occasion on the nomination of Mr. George Catter 
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mole, and in consequence of having been officially 
invited to do so at the last election, when my name 
came before the Society. Now, my reason for 
troubling you with this apparently personal affair 
is, to inquire whether the English school of water- 
colour painters,—the only school in which we really, 
as a nation, excel,—requires strengthening by the 
election of Associates from among foreigners ?— 
who in a little time will doubtless succeed to 


full honours, and then, as is the established rule | 


in this Society,—hang each of them from twenty 
to fifty drawings, sold, unsold, dead stock, lessons 
to pupils, &c.—to the effectual and utter exclusion 
of rising young men. 
Society, not an open field of competition for all 
nations. It continually pleads its want of room: 
why then do not its President and other old 


members set the laudable example of hanging ‘a | 
few drawings less each year, and thus make room | 


for deserving works? Or, why do they not, for 
their own honour, hang only such works as they 
have for sale—or as have been recently sold to the 


true patrons of Art—instead of allowing dealers to | 


make a popular shop of their Gallery, which is 


every year the case ?”——Our correspondent says, | 
somewhat inconsistently, that he desires to guard | 


himself against being “supposed to object to the 
election of these gentlemen on account of their being 
foreigners.” — “I will simply state,” he adds, “ that, 
as the principal or working trustee of the Hyde 
Park Exhibition, and lessee of the new Galleries 
now building in Langham Place for that Society, I 
have myself recently originated and am carrying out 
.a scheme for giving to foreign artists the opportunity 
of exhibiting their works from year to year by the 


side of our own, in the same Galleries, and at the | 


same time. It is not, therefore, any the slightest 
objection to them as foreigners; but simply a con- 
viction, that although entitled to exhibit with us, 
they are not entitled to carry off those limited 


honours and places which in English Societies are the | 


English artist’s by right,—or at any rate not until 
the claims of Englishmen have been fully examined 
and found wanting."_We put the case as our cor- 
respondent states it: merely observing, for the 
present, that it assumes equality of talent on the part 
of the candidates disappointed—which we presume 
is intended to be disputed by the election itself; and 
that it is somewhat opposed to that spirit of free com- 
petition which is more and more the spreading senti- 
ment of the day. 

A correspondent of the Daily News announces a 
new and interesting discovery which the excavations 
making in and about Rome have just brought to 
light. In the Villa Doria at Albano a fine statue of 
a Centaur has been discovered, after lying buried for 
ages in the ground. “ It is,” says the writer, “ofa 
pure style of execution, and in good preservation. 
The human part of the monster is of rosso antico, 
whilst the equine half is of grey marble, or biggio 
antico.”—In other respects, says the same writer, 
the Fine Arts feel the languid influence of Rome’s 
present political situation. There are two public 
Exhibitions:—one of the productions of German 
painters, at the Pallazo Simonetti, which contains 
some good pictures by Toermer and Werner,—the 
ther at the Piazza del Popolo, of which he tells a 
significant story. “ M. Albuzzi—a very clever artist, 
and a pupil of Hausser—had some difficulty in 
getting one of his pictures admitted here, because 
it smacked too much of patriotism. It represented 
a young girl of Carthage cutting off and contributing 
her splendid black tresses amidst the offerings of gold 
and jewels made by richer citizens for the defence 
of their country against the arms of Scipio. He was 


obliged to quote the passage from Livy and place it | 


under his picture in order to show that it was really 
an ancient and not a modern episode.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


This Society is an English | 








| length. Meanwhile, we are not too sanguine in 
| promising to the Londoner a more picturesque and 
effective music-room than any he has yet possessed, 
—-judging from the portion already thrown open, 
in its unfinished and semi-decorated state. The 
| old English wooden roof, with its arrangement 
of beams and pannels, proves to be most effective 
in point of sonority. More ripe the choruses could 
not sound,—more delicately and distinctly the solo 
voices could not be delivered, than they do and 
are in St. Martin’s Hall. The orchestra appears to 
be judiciously contrived and arranged; the amount 
of light is sufficient without being either glaring or 
distracting to the eye. In short, leaving details for | 
another day, we must state that the good perform- 
ances of Monday last were placed in a most attractive 
frame-work. To follow one by one the items of the 
programme of this interesting Concert is impossible. 
The first act was sacred, the second secular. In the 
former, the features were the ‘ Lauda Sion’ of Men- | 
delssohn, and the new Psalm by Mr. H. Leslie, re- | 
viewed in the Atheneum [p. 137] on the occasion of | 
its publication. Rarely has a young English com- | 
poser been so advantageously introduced to the 
public: and the hearing yet more than the reading 
of Mr. Leslie’s Psalm satisfies us that he needs only 
exercise himself in writing to take a high place among | 
English composers. The defects of his work,—an | 
occasional confusion, or else meagreness, in its orches- 
tral effects, and a crudity in some of its vocal modula- 
tions,—are such as would be easily made to disappear 
before further practice of hand. This ought to bring 
largeness, ease, flow, — increase of spirit without | 
increase of difficulty; and the Festival Anthem sub- 
stantiates Mr. Leslie’s claim to idea and to science. 
We do not fear that in his third grand vocal work 
our young composer will hazard such a difficulty as 
exists at the words “ At the presence of God,” p. 23 | 
(No. 4) of his Psalm—nor employ his horns, tromboni, 
| and other such blatant instruments so profusely as 
he has here done. The solos were taken by Miss | 
Stewart and Mr. Benson. The performance as a | 
whole being excellent.— The other principal singers | 
who appeared at this Concert were Miss Birch, Miss | 
Lucombe, Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Noble, | 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Whitworth and | 
Mr. W. Seguin; Herr Ernst and Mr. W. S. Bennett 
lending their aid as instrumentalists. With regard | 
to the secular act, we must comment on the March | 
and Choral music from ‘Idomeneo’ which was per- 
formed. Since we have again and again begged to hear | 
that opera in the theatre, we are bound as honest 
persons to express our disappointment, and also our 
conviction that much of what was executed is in 
style more obsolete than other operatic music which 
could be cited, fifty years antecedent in date. We 
are glad, however, to have had our longings set at 
rest. — One last word :— Mr. Hullah, who already 
has proved himself to be our best English conductor, 
is now in a fair way of obtaining such practice as | 
will enable him to add the few last touches of finish | 
to those broad lines of command without which there | 
is no possible musical interpretation.—_The days are | 
happily past when any musician was thought com- 
petent at a moment's warning to attitudinize in front | 
of an orchestra, while the same wandered on “at its 
own sweet will” in a state of democratic indifference | 
to the bdton and its holder; but with this change the | 
necessity for special moral qualities and for special 
artistic training has increased. There can be no 
doubt that St. Martin’s Hall and its tenants make 
a valuable addition to the musical resources of this 
metropolis. 














Sapier’s Wetts.—A new play by Mr. George 
Bennett, the actor, was successfully produced on 
| Monday, entitled ‘ Retribution.’ In it the author 
| has made the bold attempt at a five-act melo-drama 
| interspersed with poetic illustrations. Of the latter | 
| there are several passages highly creditable to his | 
| talent; and an occasional opulence of diction which, 





betray either for the sake of his own in 

great object of his present solicitude ig to pe: as” 
an ancient foe, Ralph de Lacy; for which wo. 
he engages one Blackbourn (Mr. Phelps) tone 
nate him,—and which the latter professes aw 
done at the battle of Edgehill. Blackboun sat” 
to give in to all Sir Baldwin’s plans, for the 

of betraying him :—ultimately, indeed, he ag 
be De Lacy himself. At a previous ould ~ . 
life the latter had been seduced by Sir Baldwin ~ 
jealousy and the slaughter of his wife. Hig ida 
son, thus orphaned of one parent and abandoned 
by the other, is left at the gate of a sir Rober 
Raby (Mr. Younge) on the day of his OWn ma. 
riage. Of this circumstance, advantage is ab 
sequently taken by Sir Baldwin to impute 
boy to Sir Robert, under whose roof he had bee, 
all along protected. Phillip is the name of the lad 
(Mr. Marston); and having grown up with th 
family, he of course falls in love with Raby; 
daughter, Alice (Miss Glyn). Sir Baldwin hasas 
Edwin (Mr. Dickinson), who, too, is in love with 
Alice. It is to enforce Edwin’s claims that the 
unscrupulous Sir Baldwin impresses on the mind of 
Alice that Phillip may be her illegitimate brothe 
Herein is the real tragic interest of the plot. The 
doubts of Alice are allowed to growand fluctuate up to 
the end of the fourth act; when, in an interview wit 
Phillip, they rise to great agony. To her eames 
questioning, which reveals the loving interest that 
she takes in the subject, he replies with so much of 


| the truth as he is himself acquainted with fom 


information only recently received from Blackboun, 
This, as may be imagined, is the great scene of the 
play; and it was performed with striking power by 
Miss Glyn.—In the scene alluded to betwen 
Blackbourn and Phillip, and which concluded the 
third act, there is a recognition by Blackboum of 
his son; but the former as yet conceals his 
paternity. This situation is wrought up with 
great skill, and was played by Mr. Phelps 
with so much energy that he was recalled 
between the acts to receive the plaudits of the pit, 
A scene occurs in which Sir Baldwin has Blackboum 
in his power:—the latter being confined in a dungeon, 
But he extorts his liberty from his oppressor by a 
daring device. He professes to have a secret, and 
certain papers safely lodged elsewhere, which convict 
the latter of treason, but which he will not consent to 
deliver up on any other condition. Blackhoun, 
however, does not reappear with the promised docu- 
ments until the catastrophe, when he arrives eo 
ducting the king’s troops, who take the traitor into 
custody. Sir Baldwin’s son has just died brokes 
hearted with hopeless love; but the headsman at the 
same time is prepared to execute Sir Baldwin's deadly 
orders on the captive father and lover of poor Alice. 
De Lacy reveals his name and history,—and in # 
doing points the moral of “ retribution.” The play 
throughout was carefully acted. Mr. Dickinso: 
particularly, made quite a feature of the small part 
of Edwin, which he pronounced with equal delicacy 
and fervour. Mr. Bennett’s Sir Baldwin was ¢- 
cellent :—the villany of the character, moreover, Wa 
relieved by certain poetic interpositions, which Mt. 
Bennett delivered with his usual elocutionary pro- 
priety. The part of Sir Raby is one of humour— 
and Mr. Younge was not the man to make the leas 
of his opportunities. He kept the audience in cot 
stant merriment. At the fall of the curtain the leading 
performers were successively summoned before it. 


Harmarket.— The Windsor Castle theatncals 
have suggested to the different stages various repre- 
sentations of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Charles the Twelfth 
The performance at this theatre is by the same 
actors who supported the characters before Her 
Majesty. To Adam Brock Mr. Wallack gave 
much hearty force; Mr. Webster as Charles wis 
effective, though not original ; and Mr. Tilbury & 
the Burgomaster was pompously amusing. Endige 
was confided to Miss K. Fitawilliam,—whose singiag 


Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—Following what may be de- though borrowed from the old dramatists, indicates a | and acting are both admirable. 


scribed as a most festive and genial social inaugura- 
tion, which took place on Thursday week—St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall in its incomplete state was opened on 
Monday last, with high musical ceremony. When 
we describe the room as incomplete, it is not merely 
in point of cornices not put up, a gallery which is to 
come, &c. &c.—but as lacking yet a third of its 


| successful study of the best models. In the plot of 
the play there is little novelty; the elements are to be 

| found in almost any popular romance. The time is, 

| the reign of Charles the First; and the incidents turn | 

| upon the villany of one Sir Baldwin Briarly (Mr. | 

| George Bennett),—who has secret transactions with | 


| both Royalists and Roundheads, and is ready to | 


Drury Lane.—The tragedy of ‘ Julius Casat 
was performed on Thursday, Mr. Vandenhoff being 
Brutus, Mr. Cathcart Cassius, and Mr. Anderson 
Mare Antony. 


Srranp.—On Thursday, the comedy of = 
Clandestine Marriage’ was acted. The engage™ 
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+ Mim Glover has given a vogue here to the five-act | interest. Some means of forming a judgment have 


— | 


comedy. ae 
poNE.—The Adelphi melo-drama of ‘ Jane 
Mr. Stirling, has been revived at this | 
formed during the week. 


MaryLE 
Lom ax,” by 
theatre,—and aa 

—————————————— 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 

Tue last days of the Parisian Carnival offered too 
many memorable pleasures and noticeable events 

be passed over in silence by trusty chroniclers. — 
On Wednesday week we were present at what was 
as positively the last appearance of M. 
Duprez on the stage. It seems but as if it were 
seiey that we were listening in the same theatre 
to his first triumphs at home,—a period of some 
dozen years having been the extent of his reign in 
Paris. Once again did the farewell performance of 
M. Duprez in the second duett, the terzetto, and the 
final aria from ‘ Guillaume Tell,” illustrate to us the 
impassable distance betwixt artist and mechanist. 


announced 


Of course the singer’s voice was hoarse, uncertain, 
forced out with effort; yet, in spite of time and change, 
the closing utterance of M. Duprez was noble, and 
more interesting in a mere musical point of hearing 


than the first or mid-day exhibitions of most other 
tenors. Whereas they please or charm, he swept 
away his audience with that fire which no possible 
jealousy could have “ put out,” and with such force 
as the busiest hisses of claqueurs must have failed to 
difle, This parting display of grand style, grand 
passion, grand vocal declamation (long-drawn and 

nderous, it may be, but always grand), subdued us 
with the old charm, and proved to us that M. Duprez 
has left behind him in opera no tenor comparable 
with himself. In taking leave of this admirable 
and powerful singer, let it be once more stated, that, 
with the solitary exception of Fernand in ‘La 
Favorite,” not one good part was written for M. 
Duprez during his whole French career;—but that 
he was compelled to establish his success in a 
mpertory of “creations” devised to exhibit a pre- 
decessor to whom he was diametrically opposite as 
regarded voice, style, and stage-manner. If in this 
respect poor Nourrit was the most fortunate among 
tenors, assuredly M. Duprez was the least so. It is 
amatter for deep regret that ‘ Le Prophete’ could not 
be produced during the season of his sovereignty. 
—There is no leaving the benefit-performance at 
vhich M. Duprez bade adieu to the stage, without 
adverting to one feature of it—the last act of ‘ Otello,’ 
for the sake of the Desdemona of Madame Viardot 
Garcia. A piece of acting and singing more noble 
than this is not on our record. We had the gran- 
deur of the sublimest school of tragedy, and the 
brilliance of the most consummate Italian vocaliza- 
tion, blended together with a touching, intense sim- 
plicity and pathos, which, while they raised the part 
to its highest—never belied or contradicted that 
feminine grace and tenderness which belong to 

the gentle lady married to the Moor. 

In the death scene especially this union of tender- | 
nes, force and temperance raised the personation 
abore any that we recollect. As an exhibition of 
vocal power, too, the Willow Song and the opening 
of the final duett were unparagoned :—Madame 
Viardot’s voice having gained in aptitude and timbre 
during her winter's career of operatic service. To 
se and hear that act alone were worth the time, 
touble and cost of an old-fashioned journey to Paris. 

A few lines will enable us to say, that what we 
heard of ‘Les Porcherons,’ by M. Grisar, was utterly 
disppointing. Such French critics as commend the 
opera, do so on the ground of its reproducing the | 
elder Italian manner. We found merely the slightness 
* \imarosa, none of his freshness:—little novelty 
a the melodies (which, however, are unaffected)— 
tone in the treatment of the orchestra. Yet the 
Work seems to please a larger circle than the enthu- 
sastic knot in the middle of the parterre whose 
Meuliar and’ disciplined delight after a very short | 
‘perience becomes familiar to the ear of the play- 
goer in Paris, 

There are compensations, however, everywhere. 
a » three weeks since, the probable appearance of 
¢W composer of first-rate quality was mentioned on 


800d report [ance, p. 107], we had little idea of being 


been afforded to us since the paragraph was written; 


and though (for discretion’s sake) we forbear for | 


the moment from advertising a name, we cannot 
refrain from trying to gladden others, as we ourselves 
have been gladdened, by the assurance of the exist- 
ence of a new, ripe, healthy, noble and individual 
musical genius. We have never heard anything 
of French origin so little mannered, so largely 
melodious, as his compositions, — vocal works in 
every style and on every scale. We have never 
found the solid claims of science and the enchant- 
ments of poetical imagination more fairly conciliated, 
or more subtly combined, than in the case of M. 

*s writings. There is grandeur in them, but 
not greatness on stilts,_there is sweetness without 
love-sick folly,—there is expression keeping close to 
the text and purpose of the writer without tormenting 
pedantry,—there is local colour without affectation, — 
there is a perfect practicability of execution without 
the slightest puerility or baldness. Most eminent 
of all is the nobility of their style—in which the 
mind of a true and lofty artist speaks, if ever com- 
positions indicated character. In short, the high 
expectations which rumour had led us to entertain 
have been borne out to the fullest extent; and we 
have once more something to expect without fear of 
disappointment, and to admire without drawback as 
yet to be discerned, 

Great has been the stir in no less august place 
than the Conservatoire of Paris. The salle employed 
for these concerts, which from time immemorial has 
been refused to every Parisian artist and society on 
the plea of other location impeding practice, &c., 
has been by Government gratuitously granted to 
Mr. Lumley for a series of concerts at which Ma- 
dame Sontag will sing in costume. Our manager has 
never been more bountiful in promises than on the 
present occasion ;—since, quoting from an English 
contemporary, who seems to speak “ by warrant,” 
“ Madame Sontag has already arrived in Paris, Jenny 


| Lind is expected, and there will be a succession of 


other stars. Mr. Lumley intends to produce some 
of the most splendid produetions of Gluck, Cherubini, 
Mozart, Palestrina, Spontini, and other masters; and 
also the celebrated choruses of the Sistine Chapel.” 
This promise of the Sistine music by way of last 
charm recalls the flights of fancy which animated all 
London with hopes of Mendelssohn's ‘ Tempest’ and 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Camp de Silésie,’ and which drew out 
the programmes for the series of operatic concerts at 
Her Majesty's Theatre last spring! Where orchestra, 
chorus, Sistine singers, and conductor are to come 
from,—in what manner needful rehearsals are to be 
provided for,—are among the mysteries of Paris. 
Meanwhile, the French and Italian artists are as angry 
and as eager asif everything above paragraphed could 
really “come to pass” before Easter—The autho- 
rities of the Conservatoire are menaced by a far more 
formidable rival in M. Berlioz at the head of the 
new Philharmonic Society :—which is to begin its 


| operations in the Salle St. Cécile on Tuesday next,— 


and appears to have been planned on a width of 
basis and prepared with a deliberation that augur 
well for its prosperity. Good must come of these 
things, let the monopolists rail as they will,—in the 
form of increased activity in that old absolute body 


| which so long has ruled with powerful but somewhat 


bigotted authority in the Rue Bergére.—The French 
are twenty years behind the English in their acquaint- 


| ance with all—save theatrical—music. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip. — A “corre- 
spondent” of the Morning Post early in the week 
“opened the trenches” as far as regards the Opera 
campaign of Mr. Lumley by the following promises 


| —which, though not officially accredited, are put 


forth without an “if” or “they say.” — Quoting 
from the article in question, we may announce that 


| “the season before Easter will begin with the ‘Medea’ 


of Simone Meyer, given for Mdlle. Parodi. Madame 
Pasta will come over purposely to superintend the 
mise en scene.” —The next opera given before Easter 


will be Ricci’s ‘La Prigione di Edimburgo :’-—“ the | 


composer will visit London to place his opera upon 
the stage, and conduct it the first night.”—-Among 
the earliest operas given after Easter will be Auber's 


187 
| parable) ‘ L’Enfant prodigue,’ which is about to be 
produced at the Académie of Paris(some time in April 
it was said a week since in the Rue Lepelletier). 
“M. Auber has consented to visit England during the 
production of this opera.” Immediately afterwards, 
to contrast this work, (!) an opera buffa will be pro- 
duced, entitled ‘11 Burgomestro di Saardam.” “ An 
invitation has been addressed to the celebrated author 
of this opera, Herr Lortzing,” to “direct the pro- 
duction of his work on the stage of Her Majesty's 
Theatre.” After this follows the promise of M. 
Halévy’s ‘La Tempesta,’ which “ will be produced 
in May :”—“M. Scribe and M. Halévy being engaged 
purposely to come to London on the occasion.” Of 
this work Madame Sontag is to be the heroine, and 
Signor Lablache the Caliban.—(In the last cast of 
‘The Tempest’—the one drawn in a picture—our 
admirable basso was to be Prospero :—who knows 
but that before the opera is brought out he may 
be set down for Ferdinand, if not for Ariel ?) 
—We are further to have ‘Il Domino Nero,’ an 
Italian version of ‘Le Domino Noir.’ — Rumour 
the last, however, is the most appetizing and re- 
markable. This sets forth that “in consequence 
of its immense success when lately executed in 
Paris by some of the principal artistes of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, it is in contemplation to 
produce the chef-d’euvre of that great classic 
master, Gliick, entitled ‘Ifigenia in Aulide.’ ” 
Now, as we happen to have been recently moving 
in the musical world of Paris, we should be glad to 
learn where was gained the “immense success” and 
by whom? The above programme—which we are 
fully aware, from past experience, can be disavowed 
at any moment as being no promise made by autho- 
rity—proves its own impossibility. Without wasting 
time in pointing out the difficulty of casting, studying 
and producing, two grand and entirely new works in 
two months,—the list of persons “ engaged to come 
over,’ to superintend, &c. must raise a laugh in 
every one acquainted with the functions of a resident 
musical director,—still more in all who have any 
experience of the carte blanche which such Maestri 
as MM. Halévy and Auber demand as to number 
of rehearsals, mise en scene, &c. At whose instance 
the correspondent of the Morning Post conjures up 
such a mirage as the above we do not inquire; it 
seems, however, to be a circular, and as such put 
forth with serious intentions:—but we dare assert, 
without fear of being proved unjust, that a mirage 
it is, and one too conspicuously visionary to deceive 
any save those who long to be deceived._Meanwhile, 
rumours are current to the effect that the band and 
chorus of Her Majesty’s Theatre are about to be 
reduced. 

While announcing that M. Billet’s chamber con- 
certs are over, let us commend the excellent and 
wisely-varied choice of music performed by the 
concert-giver during the series of meetings. Good 
service to art and to the player’s own reputation are 
done by the selection of such compositions as the 
Sonata by Pinto and Dussek’s ‘ L’ Invocation.’ While 
we are on the subject, let us gratefully acknowledge 
that this welcome taste for revival was led by M. 
Moscheles some years ago; though, moving as he 
did in advance of his public, his efforts were less gene- 
rally appreciated than they deserved.—Mr. Lucas’s 
musical evenings and the morning performances of 
the Musical Union are still to come in addition to 
the Chamber Concerts announced._The Amateur 
Society will commence its concerts on Monday week ; 
—and Mr. Willy, we believe, a series of orchestral 
performances at St. Martin’s Hall on the same even- 
ing. Here are life and energy enough, in all con- 
science, to satisfy the most exacting amateur. Yet, 
we have still to advert to the recent performance 
of ‘Saul’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society,—and to 
the coming presentment of ‘ Deborah’ by Mr. Sur- 
man’s rival body—as among the events of high 
interest marking this Lenten (!) period. 

It must suffice us, for this week, simply to an- 
nounce that M. Adam's ‘ Roi d’Yvetot’ was pro- 
duced on Monday last at the St. James’s Theatre. 

* The Noble Heart,’ by Mr. G. B. Lewes, is to be 
brought forward at the Olympic Theatre on Monday 
next.—On the same evening a play, ‘Old Love and 
New Fortune,’ will be produced at the Surrey 
Theatre—We perceive, too, that Mr. Bunn is ad- 




























son able personally to verify a promise so full of , new five-act opera seria (founded on the scriptural | vertised as about to present himself on the stage of 
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the St. Jemer's Theatre, —in what form of enter- 
tainment is not mentioned. 





MISCELLANEA 


Singular Meeting of Thieves.—Many of our readers 
have ere now made acquaintance with a remarkable 


do not the partion whe keep these places g grow rich on a 
| degradation and your peril? (Loud cries of “ Yes, yes.”) 
| Then why don’t you all come forward now, and by exposing 


| them to ihe public, who know nothing of the iniquities and 


series of papers which have been for some time past 


appearing in the columns of the Morning Chronicle, in 
which the pen of Mr. Henry Mayhew has made one of 
the most striking and important contributions to the 
social statistics of our time that can be conceived. 
With a skill into which both courage and persever- 
ance have entered as conspicuous elements, he has 
gone to the very root of the social sores,—and 
brought up a set of facts from which it is our first 
impulse to turn away in hopeless pity and dismay 

Our next impulse is, the strong feeling that some- 
thing must be done,—and the comforting one that 
to a great extent it is possible. Rarely, that we 
remember, have figures been made so eloquent. 
The statesman and the philanthropist know from 
these more of the causes of crime and the means of 
sorrow in this busy and brilliant metropolis than ever 
they did before—and to know these is the first 
necessary step towards redressing them. The | 
Chronicle and its Commissioners have done a holy 
work :—which has borne fruit already, and must 
bear more. Mr. Mayhew is a bold and determined 
labourer on a ground on which we have ourselves for 
years toiled as our opportunities have permitted. We 
shall hereafter have occasion, no doubt, to refer to 
his results and his methods of obtaining them; but 
meantime we take for our ‘ Miscell 
of the novel and curious matter which he is obtain- 
ing—because it illustrates at once the courage 
with which he pursues his object, the mastery 
which he has obtained over his subject, and the 
important inferences which he contrives to evolve. 
The incident of the “sovereign,” at the close of the 
following long quotation, contains a hopeful sugges- 
tion that cannot missed. But the matter 
suggestive throughout. We borrow from a con- 
temporary, the Inquirer.— 


be is 


A meeting of an unprecedented character was held at the | 


British Union School-room, Shakspere Walk, Shadwell, on 
the evening of Monday week. It was convened by the me- 
tropolitan Correspondent of the Chronicle, for the purpose 
of assembling together some of the lowest class of male 
juvenile thieves and vagabonds who infest the metropolis 
and the country at large ; and although privately called, at 
only two days’ notice, by the distribution of tickets of ad 
mission among the class in question at the various haunts 
and dens of inf uiny to which they resort, no fewer than 150 
of them attended on the occasion, At first their behaviour 

was very noisy and disorderly, but before the close they 
became peace eable and even respectful in thei ir demeanour. 


19 had fathers and mothers still living; 39 had only one | 


parent; and 80 were orphans in the fullest sense of the 
word, having neither father nor mother alive. Of professed 
beggars there were 50, and 66 who acknowledged themselves 
to be habitual thieves. The announcement that the greater 
number present were thieves pleased them exceedingly, 
and was received “ with three rounds of applause.” 

When it was announced that one, though only nineteen 
years of age, had been in prison as many as twenty-nine 
times, the clapping of hands, the cat-calls, and shouts of 
“bravo,” lasted for several minutes, and the whole of the 
boys rose to look at the distingui ished individual. Some 
chalked on their hats the figures which designated the sum 
of the several times that they had been in gaol. 

The boys were interrogated as to their manner of life, &c., 
and their answers should be read by all who are engaged in 
the work of ragged schools. Our limited space will not 
allow of much extract. 

A lad about twenty was about to volunteer a statement 
concerning the lodging-houses, by which he dec 1 he 
had been brought to his ruin, but he was instantly assailed 
with cries of ‘*Come down!” ‘** Ilold your tongue !"—and 
these became so general, and were in so menacing a tone, 
that he said he was afraid to make any disclosures, because 
he believed if he did so he would have, perhaps, two or three 
dozen of the other chaps on to him. (Great confusion). 

The Correspondent of the Chronicle: Will it hurt any of 
you here if he says anything against the lodging-houses ? 
(Yes, yes.) Ilow will it do so? 

A voice: They will not allow stolen property to come 
into them if it is told. 

Correspondent: Rut would you not all gladly quit your 
present course of life? (Yes, yes, yes.) Then why not have 
the lodging-house system, the principal cause of all your 
misery, exposed ? 

A voice: If they shut up the lodging-houses, where are 
we to go? If a poor boy gets to the workhouse he catches 
a fever, and is starved into the bargain. 

Correspondent: Are rot you all tired of the life you now 
lead? (Vociferous cries of ‘*‘ Yes, yes; we wish to better 
ourselves,” from all parts of the room.) However much you 
dread the exposure of the lodging-houses, you know, my 
lads, as well as I do, that it isin them you meet your com- 
panions, and ruin, if not begun there, is at least completed 
in such places. If a boy runs away from home he is en- 
couraged there and kept secreted from his parents) And 


| with your present course. 


van example | 


vice practised in such places, put an end to these dens at 
once? There is not one of you here—not one, at least, of 
the elder boys—who has found out the mistake of his pre- 
sent life, who would not, I verily believe, become honest 
and earn his living by his industry, ifhe could. You might 
have thought a roving life a pleasant thing enough at 
first, but you now know that a vagabond’s life is full of 
suffering, care, peril and privations ; you are not so happy 
as you thought you would be, and are tired and disgusted 
This is what I hear from you 
all. Am 1 not stating the fact? (Renewed cries of ** Yes, 
yes, ye and a voice: ‘ The fact of it is, sir, we 
don’t see our folly till it is too late.’) Now Iand many 
hundreds and thousands really wish you well, and would 
gladly do anything we could to get you to earn an 
honest living. All, or nearly all your misery, I know, pro- 
ceeds from the low lodging-houses— (** Yes, yes, it does, 
master! it does”); and Iam determined with your help, 
to effect their utter destruction. (A voice: *“*Iam glad 
of it, sir—you are quite right; and I pray God to assist 
you.”) 

The elder boys were then asked what they thought would 
be the best mode of effecting their deliverance from their 
present degraded position. Some thought emigration the 
best means, for if they started afresh in 2 new colony they 
said they would leave behind them their bad characters, 
which closed every avenue to employment against them at 
home. Others thought there would be difficulties in obtain- 
ing work in the colonies in sufficient time to prevent their 

i iriven to support themselves by their old practices. 

igain thought the temptations which surrounded 
them in England rendered their reformation impossible ; 
whilst many more considered that the same temptations 
would assail them aeant which existed at home. 

During the course of the proceedings one of the most 
desperate characters present, a boy who had been twenty- 
six times in prison, was sing led out from the rest, and a 
reign given him to get changed, in order to make the 
experiment whet he sede have the honesty to return 
| the change or abscond with it in his possession. He was 
informed, on receiving it, that if he chose to decamp with 
it no proceed ld be taken against him. He left 
| the room amid the cheers of hi $s companions, and when he 

had been absent a 
| wards the door each time it opened 
his return to prove his trustworthir Never was such 
interest displayed by any body of individuals. Many 
mounted the forms in their eagerness to obtain the first 
glimpse of his return. It was clear that their honour was at 
stake ; and several said they would kill the lad in the morn- 
ing if he made away with tlle money. Many minute s elapsed 
in # heme breathless suspense, and some of his companions 
began to say that so large a sum of money had proved too 
great a temptation forthe boy. At last, however. a tremen- 
| dous burst of cheering announced the lad’s return. The 
delight of his companions broke forth again and again in 
long and loud pea!s of applause, and the youth advanced 
amidst triumphant shouts to the platform, and gave up the 
money in full. 

Curious Relic.—The Duke of Devonshire on his 
late visit to his estate in Ireland brought back with 
him that very curious relic of antiquity, the crozier 
of the ancient Bishops of Wate a ord and Lismore, 
which came into his Grace’ s hands, we believe, with 
the property of the Boyles, Earls of Cork. It is of 
bronze, ornamented with enamel and beads; and if it 
do not belong (as some antiquaries contend it does) 
to the eighth or ninth century, it is certainly not of 
later manufacture than the very commencement of 


sSover 


igs shou 


anxiously expecting 


few moments all eyes were turned to- | 





the twelfth century, the reign of Henry the First. 
It has been privately seen by not a few Irish anti- 
quaries, who are of opinion that it is of the work- 
manship of that country; and the Duke has kindly 
consented to its Exhil 
quaries in London, on an early occasion, in order to 
ascertain the decision of that learned body as to its 
precise age and the part of the world where it was 
made. It seems clear that it did not come originally 
from Italy. —Globe. 

Old Paintings Discovered.—During the restoration 
ofa chapel in the church of Saint-Eustache, at Paris, 
there were discovered, beneath the plaster, some 
paintings which are attributed to the eminent painter 
Philippe de Champagne; who was born at Brussels 


some admirable portraits of the Arnauds. It is sup- 
posed that these pictures, which decorated the tomb 
of some great family, had been plastered over during 
the Revolution. They were discovered in a good 
state of preservation.— Brussels Herald. 








To CorresponpENts.—A Constant Reader—C. H. H.— 
H. D.—P. L. S.—Sagittarius—T. G.—received. 

E. L.—The Chronicle mentioned has been received. 

H. C. S8.— We will procure the information which this and 
other correspondents seek on the subject of the Evening 
Colleges. 


Errata,—P. 157, col. 2, last line. The name of the author 
of ‘Railway and Commercial Information’ is Salt, not 
** Holt."—P. 160, col. 2, 1. 13, for ** Royal” Institation read 
London Institution. 





ition at the Society of Anti- | 


and died at Port-Royal,—at which place he executed | 
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Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 
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New Editions, 
‘Revised and Reconstructed in 1849,» y 
’ 


j TILHEM’S METHOD of TEACHIN 
SINGING, adapted to English Use, under the g G 
tendence of the Committee of Council on FE. ducation. he epee. 
THE MANUAL.—Parts I. and IL. 2 
cloth, 5s. oot ee, each; o together, 
THE EXERCISES AND FIGURES in 
Books I. and II. sd. each. ei, 
LARGE SHEETS, containing the Fy 3 > 
Manual. Nos.1 tos, ina Parcel, 6s, ‘iii 
LARGE SHEETS, containing the 
Manual. 
per Parcel. 
LARGE SHEETS containing the F z ro 
Manual. Nos. 41 to 52, ina P Parcel, 9 “Saaatiectiata 
*x* The above New Editions, Revisep axp Recoxstaver 
1N 1849,” are strictly uniform with one another, and tndehes 
Additions and Alterations as seven years’ experience the Sunt 
2) has shown to be in “* 


the Many, 
art 1. of the 


"Ext RCISES in Ps 
Nos. 9 to 40, in Four Parcels of Big wi 


Of the 


Edition having been published in is:2 









ons of Wituem’s Metuop by Heit ; 

the* Grammar or Vi Music,’ ¥ will be kept 
FoR A Time for the convenience of those Sch vols and Classes 
which their sudk Jen w ithdre awal from circulation mig ! 
rassir As the supply of the old Edition can only be 
temy ly, it is earnestly reque ste d that on th 1e for 
Classes, Teachers will introduce the Editions of is, 


ed in 
on § a 


th be emban 


Grammar of v ail “Music, for Publi 
Schools and Classes of Adults. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of th 
— For Soprano or Tenor, 48, 6d. 
48. td, 


iit 
78. 


For Contralto or Bas, 


PART MUSIC. 


ac 
) Score, 2s. td. 
CLASS B, In Score for the Voices of Won 
One Volume Sacrep and oO ne Srccian 
in Numbers (I. to VI.) 8d. each. 
CLASS C, In Sec 
and one Srcutar. 
8d, each. 


of Mex. One Volu 


r the V« 
. € a ‘in cloth, Also in Numbe 


VOCAL SCORES, in Four or more Parts. 


One Volume, SACRED, containing Fifty-four Pieces, 13s, 6. 
One Volume, SECULAR, containing Sixty-five Pieces, ld 
Also in Numt taining 16 Folio pages, ls. each, 


* List of the Contents of Part Musi 
may be had on application. 


ers, COM 


and Vocal Sous 


Sea Songs, for the use 
the Royal Hospital Xcel 
of the Lords Comunissix 


0 f the Boys of 
“ Published by Command 
> Admiralty, 2 . 


“Oh! that we 
A Song in * The Saint’s Tragedy.’ 
for Two Voices, 2s. 


Two were Maying. 
By the Rev. C. Ki § 


NGSLEY. be 


CONGREGATICNAL PSALMODY AN) 
CHANTING. 
The Psalte or 5 Psalms of David, in 


Metre ; from the Authorized Version. Set to Appropriate Sune, 
Arranged for Four Voice s, with and without Accompanimedits, 
» for Four Voices, with Accompaniment. 
; half-bound, morocco, 238 
in Score for Four Voic Supe 
; half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, 178. 6a. 
Separate Voice Parts, viz.—Sop yranv, 
a volt ime. Foolscap Uctave. 

i. per volume. 

» Parts, each ina volume. Twenty} 
td, per vol. 


or, 


Evitron L. in Sec 
‘olio. Cloth, 
Epi aAingh il. 
cloth, 
Meenccase IIL. 


and 


yal Octave, 


Alto, Tenor, 
Bass, each i Roan, gu! 
edges, 6s. ; moroc . 
Epition IV. Sepa rain Voi 

fours. Coloured sheep, 2s. ; roan, gilt edges, 28 


Psalm Tune-Books, without Words, eo- 
taining Eighty-two Tunes from the Psalter. 


harmonized for Tree Equa Vorces. Cito, Tenn, 
- harmonized for Foun Vuices (Soprano, 21% 
and Bass.) 3s. 


The Whole Book of Psalms, with the 
f the Church, Set to Chan’ ts for Four 
laced under its 7 , Impene 


2¢, Gd. 


Canticles and_ Hymns 
J oice: ery Word bei 
Octavo, 15s. 


Chants, chiefly by F 


Eighteenth C enbaraae, with 


roper Note 


the Seventeenth and Ei 
ones, harmenized by T. Moncey. 


CATALOGUE of MUSIC and MI- 


§ 3 
SICAL LITERATURE contained in the Library of St. Marti 
Hall. Royal Uctavo. 6d, 


London: Jouw W. Parker, West Strand. 
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yew WORKS IN THE PRESS 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY 


RING THE PRESENT MONTH. 


——— 


DU 


I. 
NEW ROMANCE OF CANADA. 
ara mI] ’ 7 y . P 
sHE NOMADES OF THE WEST; 
or, ELLEN CLAYTON. A ~~ ee By 8S. D. 
“VGHUE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
sorenuy — { Published this day. 


Il. 
DR JOHNSON ; his Religious Life and 
= Death. By the Author of ‘ The Primitive Church 
a ve Bpiscopacy,’ ‘ Dr. Hookwell,’ &c. 8vo. 15s. 
in its Epiacopacys ” “(On the 26th inst. 


11. 
\NTONINA; or, The Fall of Rome. 
‘By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Life of 

Vil ‘ollins, R.A.’ 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

—— (On the 25th inst. 

IV. 
PRING-TIDE; or, The Angler and 
his Friends. By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN. ; 
gvo. 78. 6d. [On the 26th inst. 


v. 
EVENINGS AT SEA. In post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. [On the 20th inst. 


VI. 

HE SIXTH VOLUME OF PRES- 
COTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Forming the Third 
and Concluding Volume of ‘ The Conquest of Mexico.’ 
Crown vo. 6s. ( With the Magazines. 


WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I. 
[ERMAN MELVILLES ‘WHITE 
JACKET; or, The World in a Man-of-War.”’ 2 vols. 
post &vo. 21s. 


Il. 
Prof GUYOTS ‘EARTH and MAN: 


lectures on Physica! Geography.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. 


Mt. 
I. LEGER; or, The Threads of Life. 


1 vol. post Svo. 10s. Gd. 


IV. 
HE CRADLE of the TWIN GIANTS, 
SCIENCE and HISTORY. By the Rev. H. CHRIST- 
MAS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


Vv. 
IS HARRIET RAIKES'S ‘MAR- 


RIAGE CONTRACT.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


. VI. 
E-LIFE-BOOK of a LABOURER; 
or, The Curate with his Trials, Sorrows, Checks and 
a By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE. Fcap. 
v0. Ss, 


Vil. 
HE MARTYRS of CARTHAGE: a 
Tale of the Time of Old. By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, Author 
of ‘Naomi.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


Vill. 
MR. URQUHART’S ‘PILLARS of 


HERCULES ; or, Travels in Spain and Morocco.’ 2 
Vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


oe IX. 

RIN S$ COPE: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘Mr. Warrenne,’ ‘ Mares t Capel,’ 
Vols, post 8yo. 31s. 6d. ae 


a - a z 
MISS WILKINSON’S ‘HANDS NOT 
ante. A Story of the Day.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Rremarp BentiEy, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 
Of ‘ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE,’ entitled 


PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 


In 3 vols. post vo. (In a few days.) 


Also lately published, in 3 vols. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 


“*The Discipline of Life’ is, we believe, the first production of Lady Emily Ponsonby. It cannot fail to place the 
authoress in the first rank of female novelists.”—Bri/annia. > 

**Since Miss Austen ceased to write and Mrs. Marsh began, we have had no other story-telling of its class that we 
would place upon a level with this.”—kLawaminer. 

“The authoress of ‘The Discipline of Life’ isa worthy fellow-traveller in the path of the authoress of ‘ Angela.’ 
Altogether she is likely to be one of the first hands in this class of literature.”—Times. 


MEMOIRS OF A HUNCARIAN LADY. 


By THERESA PULSZKY, 


With an Historical Introduction by FRANCIS PULSZKY, late Under-Secretary of State to the Emperor Ferdinand, and 
‘ing of Hungary. 2 vols. (/mmediately.) 


ADVENTURES OF A COLD FINDER. 


Written by HIMSELF. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


*“ What is here ? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold.”"—Timon of Athens. 


Vol. I. of 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
With numerous Additional Notes, 10s. 6d. bd. 
To be completed in 4 vols., uniform with the new edition of Pepys’ Diary. 

* A new edition of this valuable book will meet with a warm welcome from the reading public. We are not called 
upon to enter into any lengthy dissertation upon the merit or the value of a work which has been before the public for 
so many years. Yet it is likely to be now read by many thousands, to whom the first editions have never been easily 
accessible. Anda few words upon the interest which attaches to it may not be amiss. The journal of John Evelyn com- 
mences in the year 1641, and is continued till his death in 1705-6, in the 86th year of his age. Thus we have a copious 
and a faithful record of the habits, occupations, and reflections of the greater and most vigorous portion of the life of this 
remarkably active man, spent during a period one of the most eventful and important to be found in our history. It is 
impossible to overrate the interest and value of a diary or correspondence written in such times as those of King Charles L, 
Oliver Cromwell, King Charles Il, King James IL., and King William, by one who observed accurately everything that 
passed around him, whether engaged in his capacity as a public officer, or tasting the varied pleasures of private life and 
intercourse ; who knew nearly all parties,—actors in those busy days and stirring scenes,—whether monarchs, ministers 
or other eminent men, as well amongst the clergy as the laity, and whom no foreigner of any distinction for learning or 
art who came to England quitted without visiting.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 


The New Naval Novel. 


THE PETREL. 
By A NAVAL OFFICER. 
3 vols. (Now ready.) 

* The best nautical novel which has appeared for a long time. It cannot fail to remind the reader of the best tales 
of Captain Marryat.”—Britannia. 

** This story possesses an attraction which is all engrossing. Admiral Fisher has proved by this tale that he can 
use his pen with no contemptible skill.”— Dispatch. 

“ We anticipate a brilliant career for the Author of ‘ The Petrel.’" —N. and M. Gaz. 

‘The author of * The Petrel’ will, we doubt not, supply the place in nautical literature which has become vacant by 


the death of the late lamented Captain Marryat. We know of few works of the class which could compete with ‘The 
Petrel’ in powerful description and refined humour.”—Dorning Post. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY) PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
For 1850. |Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND, 


| Of SUNNY SIDE. Written by HERSELF. 


CORRECEED SO SEE FRENTE THE. Second Edition. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


Comprising Particulars of 100,000 Persons. Completein | «The most gratifying work of its class since the great 
2 vols. royal 8v, (equal to 30 ordinary volumes.) | delineator of Scottish manners ceased to write.” 
Price only 2/. 2s, bound. Tait's Magazine. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Just published, 2nd edition. feap. 8vo. 58, 
HE WORDS FROM THE CROSS ; ‘a Series 
of LentSermons. By W. H. ANDERDON, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Margaret's, pee 
lso, in the press, a 2nd edition of 
THE END OF THE YEAR AND OF ALL 
THINGS. Six Sermons. By W. H. ANDERDON, M.A. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
KO REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128, 


SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL ; 


being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


SWEDENBORG | on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. §8vo. cloth, price 

Complete Lists of aS es Works may be had on appli- 
cation. — as * Newbery. 6, King- street, Holborn. 


tT OW to KEEP a HORSE for LESS than 

ONE SHILLING per DAY !!! and make the Animal look 
better than he now does when you are paying not less than 12s. to 
138, per week. Consider the enormous saving in these hard times 
—times of cheapness !! 

Apply personally, or by letter, inclosing a stamp, to 118, Fen- 
Ps street, City, opposite the Blackwall Railway. at MARY 
WEDLAKE & Co.’s Colonial and Agricultural Implement Manu- 
factory, established in 1804. Numerous references given to firms 
keeping from fifteen to seventy horses these ten years on the same 
plan. 





ADVENTU RES OF A MEDICAL = = 
3rd Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 1 m 
DVENTU RES of a MEDICAL ‘ST UDENT. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 
With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 

“There are few who read one of these stories that will not go on 
through the whole; and we can promise those who take up this 
volume much pleasant reading, with passages of great power, and 
seenes of thrilling interest.”— Daily News. 

“These tales frequently exhibit force and power. The author is 
fond of the marvellous and terrible, mae sometimes deals with his 
materials with novel effect.”— Athencn 

“ We cannot imagine more delightful reading than this volume.” 

Weekly Chronicle. 

London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, seven doors from 

Cheapside. 

my 8vo. price 18., by post, 3 

THE cHU RCH, the CROWN and ‘the STATE; 
their JUNCTION or their SEPAR ATION, Considered in 
Two Sermons bearing reference Lx the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. By the Rev . J.C. BENNETT, M.A. Perpetual 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Ienighisvriage: 
London: W. J. Cleaver, 45, Piccadilly. 


FRENCH COMPARATIVELY IN NO TIME. 

An extraordinarily powerful incentive to enable persons who know 
but little of French to speak it in a few hours, and those who 
know nothing of it to become acquainted with it in a few_days. 

E TRESOR de ’'ECOLIER;; or, the Art of 
4 Making French at Sight. By Mons. F. De PORQUET. The 

235th thousand, being the 33rd edition, just out. Price 3s. 6d. A 

work now nearly universally adopted. 

11, Tavistock- street, Covent- garden ; and all Booksellers. 





TO FRENCH sake oe AND FRENCH MASTERS, 


DE PORQU ET S ‘NE W ¥ RENCH- ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY; in which the rosea ation of all difficult 

words has been distinctly marked. Upwards of 5,000 words and 
hrases have been added to this edition. The French-English and 
Snglish-French parts — rice 58, 


German and Italian “Trésors, to turn one’s own 
Language into German or Italian without a Master. 3s. 6d. and 4. 
ll, Tavistock- street, Covent-garden. 

TO FRENCH M ASTERS, SCHOOLS AND F AMILIES. 

EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Just published, carefully revised, > copious Exercises, the 
ith edition of 
E PORQU E T’S NEW PARISIAN 
GRAMMAR. Price 3s.6d. This Grammar is by far the 
easiest, both to pupil and teacher, ever yet published. It carefully 
and imperceptibly, without fatiguing, instils into the pupil’s mind 
agramms atical and conversation: ul knowledge of both the languages. 
Key to Exercises in ditto. 1s. 


Also, 
Conversational Exercises to the above. 
3s. 6d. 


F. de Porquet, 11, 
Booksell lers. 


Just out, 


Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 


DE PORQU ET’S Seventeenth Edition, just out, 
of his FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, bein a Col- 
lection of Simple and Instructive Histories of Eminent Persons, 
such as Mozart, Henry Kirke White, Charles the Fifth, Napoleon, 
Cromwell,W olsey, &c., carefully arranged for children. Price 2s. 6d. 


11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


ENGLAND DESCRIBED. 
. large volume, 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth 
T HE GEOG RAPHY of ENGLAND and 
WALES. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. and G. K. PORTER, 
Eat WwW = é Supplementary Body of Statistics to the Year 1550. 
By HYD. KE, Esc 
ee mp Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 


ital ge Papple ment, sold separate at 2s., completes the work 
after No. XIV 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
G UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, espe- 


as Goxiont for the Use of Persons who desire to stady that 
t the Assistance of a Teacher. J.J. P. LE 
BRE THON. “Tenth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

*¥* A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above work, by means of 
which any person of mature understanding may acquire the ele- 
——_ of the French language practically as surely as if a professed 

teacher were sitting by his side; and with a very saperserel know- 
ledge of it may teach it to others. svo. price 7s. cloth. 
London: Robert Baldwin, Yo nahh “row. 


Also, 
La Bagatelle, intended to introduce Children of 
Four or Five Years Old to some Knowledge of the French Lan- 
guage. A New Edition, corrected, price 3s. bound. 





On the 2nd of March, One Penny, No. 
OPULAR PAPERS FOR ALL READERS, 
on the plan of *Chambers’s Miscellany.’ These Tracts will 
be issued every alternate Saturday in Penny Numbers, and occa- 
sionally | in in foolscap Shilling Volumes. 


On March Ist, 1850, will be pub lished, 
THE MONTHLY OBSERVER: a Journal of 
Observation, Amusement, and Instruction. Thirty-two 
pages, crown 8vo. Price Tworence. Each Number will contain 
Original Essays and Reviews—Scientific Information—Tales, 
Poetry, Anecdotes. Also Fashions, Fancy Work, and Chess and 
ay Problems, illustrated by Engravings. A real Family 
Jou 
Piblished by J. O. Clarke, No. 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, 
London, where all Communications for the Proprietor, and Ad- 
vertisements for the W rapper, m ve forwarded. 








No ady, 
n crown 8vo. cloth, with Nine MID SUM 
T ITTL E HERBERT Mi UMMER 
4 HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; NVER- 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By E MIL y¥ EL ZABETH 
Ww cL EMENT, Authoress of *A Catechism of Familiar Things,’ 
*Conversations of Little Herbert and his Mother on Zoology, "ec. 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sarcent. 
Contents:—I. Tue Return From Scnoo.—Description of Orni- 
thology. II. Genera Structure oF Breps. ILL. Tue Forsaken 
‘ est— Nests in general, and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building and Breeding. IV. Tur Osrricn ~The Dinornis, or 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &c. V. Binps or Prey—The Eagle, 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. VI. A Visit To THE FaRM-YARD— 
Domestic Poultry —Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Soxc Brrps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tue Crane x1np—More Treasures for the 
Museum. IX. Waterrowit—The Visit to the Menageric—Expi- 
— of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 
fliss Willement has an easy and gracious way of attracting the 
atte od of little ones to her lessons on birds and animals by 
stories, dialogues and anecdotes suited to their capacities. The 
present little bock deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the farm- yard, 
carries the imagination across the desert in parents of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same; the attentionis kept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark.”—Athenceum. 


vo «n: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
his day, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 4d. 
M® H U XTABLE AND HIS PIGS. 
By PORCIUS. 
° Raid the hero divine, to the keeper of swine— 


man, what a fanciful notion is thine !” 





—ODYSSEY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 
Of whom may be had, 


ROFESSOR LOW’S APPEAL TO THE 

COMMON SENSE OF THE COUNTRY, and Exposition 

of the Effects of WHAT IS CALLED FREE TRADE on 

BRITISH AGRICULTURE, and the Classes dependent on it. 
Price 38. ; 38. 6d. by post. 

- Tracing the effects of Free Trade to their remoter consequences 
upon the general economy of the country, and upon its relations 
- its colonies and to foreign lands, he establishes a case against 

ich no sophistry of the Economist school can for a moment 
an d.”"—John Bull. 


and 


Il. 
Second Thousa: 
ETER PLOU G H’S LE TT TERS to LORD 
KINN AIRD on HIGH FARMING and FREE TRADE. 
Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. 

‘If any one of our readers entertains a doubt as to unsoundness 
of the opinions advanced by Lord Kinnaird in his lately pub- 
lished pamphlet, we would advise him to read and ponder the 
facts and arguments of Peter Plough. Truth is more than a 
match for the sophisms and assumptions of the noble Lord.”— 
Bell's Messenger. 

III. 
Second Thousand. 
I ANDLORDS’ RENTS and TENANTS’ 

4 PROFITS. By DAVID MONRO, Allan by Tain. Price 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 4d. 

“A modest, sensible wretnelien, and deals very summarily with 
Mr. Caird’s brochure. Mr. Monro’s opinion, although we 
know nothing of the writer, we are inclined to place far more 
reliance, apart from our own judgment of his statement, on ac- 
count of the simple, sincere, unpretending, and business-like style 
of the pamphlet.”— Aberdeen Journal. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, February 9, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England Morton’s (Mr.) Cyclopedia of 

Agricultural Society of England, | Agriculture 
implement show o | Moss, Chat, improvement of, by 
Agricultural emerene, byMr. Mr. Garnett 
i Newhaven Horticultural So- 
he Mr. Parson’s address to 
t 


Mechi 
American blight, to kill 
Ammonia, effect of, on plants 
Arsenic a pickle for wheat votes of a Traveller, by Mr. 
Beans, by Mr. Thompson |* Fortune 
Benefit societies, by Mr. Sher- iz pastas neete 

wood | »ine-apples, culture of, at Trent- 
Birds, destructive in gardens on “~~ Mr. Fleming 
Calendar, horticultural Plants, diseases of 
Calendar, agricultural Plants, effect of ammonia on 
Calves, to rear Pots, sizes of 
Cannas, culture of | Rats, to kill, by Mr. Kidd and 
Diseases of plants | Mr. Prideaux 
Drainage Act, private money Roses, insects on 
Eggs, how to have fresh laid all ~~ es, i 

winter 
Elvaston Castle e, 
Farm estimates, by Mr. Hewitt | Se coeae, Chinese mode of packing 

avis | Seeds, select flower and kitchen 
Farming costs | garden 
Farming, oral discussion on | Sheffield Gardeners’ Society 
Farming in 1776 | St. Peter’s Farmers’ Club—Farm 
Fruit trees, wire system of train- coste 

ng | Trade memoranda 

Garkeawe benefit societies, by | Trees, to transplant 

Mr. Sherwood urnips, to store 
Land burdens, by Brodie | Vine borders 
Larch, to fell Wheat, prices of, by C. Wren 
Linnean Society | Hoskyns, Esq 
Manure tanks Wheat, menting a pickle for 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a ome Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of F week 

OR of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, A be any London. 





HE PHCNIX ART: A 
Original and Reprinted Works, beari th cf 
and Progress of Society, in RELIGION Mo the nea! 
SCIENCE. Selected by J: M. MORGAN. RALITY, gi 
The First Volume is NOW READY, 12mo, cloth, 
TOPIA ; or, The Happy "Republic: "A Pi 
sophical Romance, in Two Books. BySIR THOMAS 
London : Charles Gilpin, 5, » Bishopsgate-street Wit ORR 
ot out, 


Just pelted, Ay? Mr. A. M. Pigott, 39, K 
and also by Messrs. Rivington ; Hee 8; ns ane 
DMIR AL PARKER and the QUARRP 
with GREECE.—For particulars respecting the (. ‘L 
Claims of the Gibraltar Jew. and other facts very inte rg 
resent time, see *SKETCHES OF MODER! RT the 
UHN NELSON ABBOTT, Jun. Post sve. HENS 


NUMERICAL ARRANGEMEN’ 
METRES, enabling the Student, almost at si; 
mind the various Metres admis ‘sible in the nine’ prin press 00 the 
of Greek Verse. On a Card, price 1s.—Also, — Wittig 


similar, 
A SYNOPSIS of the METRES of HORACR 
f Reading Sebo 


Price ls. By J. T. BLACK, late Second Master o: 
AN ADDRESS to LADIES, on the Duty aj 
being an Introductory Lecture Attaining 


Advantages of Industry and Perseverance i in th 
Useful Knowledge ; gan ; © at the Opening 
ge, Woodlands, Cl, 

Feap. 8v0. “oe ‘“pham Rise. By the ke 





of the Ladies’ 
H. CLISSOLD, M.A. 


i 

YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR 

. ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1804, , 
ow rates are charged by this C > th 

—— P lieu ofa From — and ves ar ae SOE on fey 

Premiums for Female lives have bee: 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. m materially redem 
Prospectuses may be had of she 


Lon nt 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, 2 Wellin lington, iret, 
r Mr. W. L. NEW 
____sA tary and Someta, York, 
INSTITUTED 1824. 
THE SCOTTISH UNION LIFEINSUR ANCE 
COMPANY, 37, Cornhill, London, invite the attention 
the Public to the liberal terms and conditions of this old po 
blished Office, in which the additions to the Life Policies average 
more than 1} per cent. per annum on the sums insured, 
Lonpon OUrrices, 37, CorNHILL. 
London Board of Direction, 
President—Right Hon. the Ear! of Mansfield, 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the Earl of Seafield, 
Charles Balfour, Esq John Kingston, Esq, 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. R. Oliverson, Esq. 
J. E. Goodhart, Esq. J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. H., F. Sandeman. 
Prospectuses and tables in detail may be Pe at the Office 
37, Cornhill, » London. F. ¢ SMITH, See. 


Ua KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 14- 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, L 

Te 


Stran 
an d, 


ond nD; 97, George-street, Edin- 
12, St. Vincent-place. Glasgow 3. 4. College-green, Dublin 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman, Charles Seokean Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman, Charies Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. | § Chas. Maitland, Esq, 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Kesident. William Railton, Esq. 
D.Q. Henriques, Esq. H. Thomson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thoneet ie Esa. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to + 
Dec: ember, 1847, is as follows :— 


Sst of 
Sum 
payable at 

Death. 


Sum added Sum added 
to) Policy | to Policy 
a. in 1841, in 1848. | 

| 


Sum 


Assured. Time Assured. 





qhe BXIST) 


sterli 
Millions 5 NNU 


le of Rat 
detect ety’ 


—___ 


ROV 
CITY BRA 


Annual I 
Ciaims paid 


NINETE! 
I 


Examples of 


of 
Policy. Insu 


16 | £251 
Wl | 10 
vt 10 


Prospectuse 
tion to the Aj 
Thited King: 
{, Regent-str 





£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths. £083 6 8 £7 87 10 
12 years | 10 
10 years 10 
8 years 10 
6 years oe oe 675 0 
4 years ee oe 0 
2 years a ws 0 


| £6,470 16 8 


The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate seale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the ln 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on applicationte 
the Resident Director, No. 8, W aterloo- place, Pal Pall Mall, London, 


NDER THE ESPECIAL “PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
goc IETY FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE 
ON LIVE 
THE = AL NAVAL, MIL ITARY, EAST INDIA, AND 
ENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 
Directors, 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G.; Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. BLCS §. 
Cockburn, G.C.B. Major-Gen. Edw. W, ynyard, (.B 
Major: -Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt.| Major-Gen. Arnold, KH KC. 
3.C.H. | Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
Gen, Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B.| Capt. William Lane RE 
C,H. m. Chard, E: ao. Navy Agent 
Major = Sir P.Ross, G.C.M.G.| Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 1 
| Majo T Sir John Bult, 
K.C. » 
lajor z: 8. Sotheby, CB 
sonGe Gen. Sir. Pollock,6.0-B 
C aptain William C uppat 
| Captain — ~ RY. 





Lieut. ‘ten, Sir ‘J. Gardiner, | 
a ci yt P Hew D. Ross, 
bk ee Sir George Back, R.N 


Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. Le 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. ee H. be 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, ‘Lincoln's Inn- i 

Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln's Inn-fields - 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, 
resident of the Institute of Actuaries. a 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the —_— ~ 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the rons 
he rates of premiums are constructed upon sound pri 
with reference to every colony ; and, by pay’ ment of ix, persons 
addition to the home premium, in case of increase of ris A be, 
assured in this office may change from one climate to 
without forfeiting their policies. sel 
Four-fift! ee of the Profits are divided amon, mt the Aa 
OSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secreiatt 


(e0w? 


Physician 
Surgeon 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, ON OR BE- 


LIFE 
Established in 1831. 
MOORG —s a 
CHARLES. TEV ER, Esq. 


Frederick’s- -place, 
Old Jewry. 


d on Ist March 1832, and becoming a 
850, will have increased by these additions 


LLI AM COOK, Agent. 


ound, Esq. 
The Rev. James Sherman, 


William Henry — Esq. 





-4 29, Cpe pper Montague-street, 


~ [Benmees addea ‘ile 
quently, to be further 
| increased annually. 





£1222 2 0 
23117 8 
1l4 18 10 


Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 





£1882 2 1 





Series ¢ : 
e ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
ALITY, ag UES HUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, 
, Paty ANY OF THE 
Price 2a. st MARCH. 
A Phi ISH EQUITABLE 
PAS Mon : SOCIETY, FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
— orated by Royal Charter. 
. Long ior on the Model of the “ London Equitable.” 
filte wxDon OF OFFICE —61 A, 
UARRE Phu mp. | 
1¢ Cay EPH LAU "RIE. Esa. 
Presti ting we Ke 3, Lower Sider: street, 
ATHENS: - -square. 
—26, ST, ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
f GREEK ead OFFICE 
ITAPTESS on the The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 
— Me ANU Mi BEvaEUs amounts to One Hundred and 
d Po 
ED F ‘UND to nearly Half-a-Million sterling. 
HO RACE, Ane are allocated amongst the Policy- 
— ial eens will take place at Ist March 1850, 
e Duty and 1,000 effecte 
mea _DRED and TWENTY-NINE POUNDS. 
By thee portion 
5 orm of Proposal may cn Leaag on application 
———e Society's Office, 61 a, » Moorgate TILIA 
INSTR ___ 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Seis. 50, REGENT-STREE 
P (CH: 2, ROYAL EXCH ANGE BUILDINGS. 
i — I in Capital & £1,156,783. 
Policy Holders’ Capi 
Annual Income, £143, 000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
strand, Claims paid since the “oe of the Office, $1,765,000. 
etary, York The Right Honourable! ‘EARL GREY. 
bie re 
Ty Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
URANCE Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman, 
1e attention of fam Heary B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
this old est, . .piagowe' Churchill, Esq. George I i q 
dlicies =_ George sq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
red, xander r Henderson, M.D. a v. Jame e 
Wiliam Judd, E: Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
eld. -. Me g Direct 
~% ntague-square. 
— NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
hag DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
a Examples of the eee Premieme by the Surrender of 
Ty . 
JURANCE | Sum | Original Premium. 
nent in 184~ I policy. Insured. 
p-street, Edin- —|——— 
Treen, Dublin 1s | £2500 £79 10 10 Extinguished | 
isl | 1000 3319 2 ditto | 
18 | 1000 34:16 10 ditto 
bE. Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
+3 um_ | Bonuses 
prorms | Mt |__| Insured. | added. | 
m | 1807 £900 £992 12 1 
to tr. Std Hi um | 1810 | 1200 1160 5 6 
wm | 1820 5000 3558 17 8 | 
8 a Le og s and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
um into, of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
| — om, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
| 
| £6,470 16 8 ROWN 7 
sme s BROWN LIFE 





ate scale,and 
. When the In- 
‘applicationte 
Ms all, London, 
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hairman, 
-Chairman, 


, Esq. 
3 ohn Rolt, 
‘otheby, CB 
Pollack, oF £. > 
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ss inm-Selds 
nn-fields 

7 and 


1s in every pre” 
she world, with 
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yund principles 
tof a moderse 


ste to anutbet, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir John Kirkland, Deputy- Chairman, 
John Chapman. Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
Charles Chippin mg J somone Hunter, Esq. 
James Colqui gun. Esq. LD, ohn Nelson, Esq. 
RD. Colvin, Esc Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Denies, C.B. Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
WP. William Whitmore, Esq. 
George Hankey, 7 Poa. William Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors—J, Colquhoun, Esq. ; {. Guschen, Esq.; 
James Mitchell, Bsa. 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D. K.C. ie 23, Argyll-street. 
Suryeon—John Simon, Esq. F.R.S., 3, Lancaster- -place, 
Standing Counsel—Charles Bilis Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs, Hale, Boys & ‘Austen. 
= ters—Bank of England. 
ctuary—J.M. Rainbow, Es 
at a THIRD SEPTEN NNIAL INV ESTIGATION into the 
thairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846,a BONUS, amount- 
he average to 3i per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
Foiing ing Seven Years, was assigned to all Policies of at least Three 
‘ary standing, and effected for the whole duration of life. 
To similar Pol es the following BONUSES were declared at 
‘former Divisions, 
Onthe FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 
va the average, upwards of 26 per cent. = the P remiums paid. 
Onth SECOND DIVISION, 
e average, 33 _ ce ~~ on the ‘Premiums paid for the 
ng Seven 
by ADVANTAGES * OF THIS OF FICE, among others, are: 
nay warn septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 
the mu PP: tare in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 
Premium : 8 may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
cating! by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
nium ap eearticipate i in profits after the payment of such Pre- 


iT 
for ha murye or Premium Fund is not subject to any charge 


MS lieaeuiaeion to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and the 
‘ are (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
all erchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 
parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 

1 yams to be paid within three mon 

Sured may dispose rd hon Policies to the Company. 
but for P. ay Stam 
Hates, &e. to be had at the Office in 
ompany’s Agents. 
T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


YAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham- pee. Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
H. B. Henderson, Esq. ajor Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. aU Joshua Walker, Esq. 
s. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
Annual Premiums with Protits. 


Age 20.). Age 30. Age 35. Age 40 40.) Age 45.) Age 50.) Age 55. 
£.8.d.\£. 8 . d.\é. 2 d. £. d.\g.5 dé. d.\£.8. d.\£. 8. d. 
117 92°31 2°97 2 16 2 3°59 S162la106ls 7 6 


~ Annuities of all kinds, as well a as Endowments for Children, are 
oe by the Society. 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
A. 


Age 25. 


The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other Oftice ; also Deferred 
Annuities and Endowments, accurately and economically framed 
to meet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pensions of 
the Civil and Military Officers of India. 

Tubles, &c. to be had at the Society's Office in London, or atthe 
Office in Calcutta. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
DENT SIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct jsvediat 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the hublis an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing ali the late modern improvements, at the most econo 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES. 

h Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in answer to a wale 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or pur- 
chasers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services 
in the Show-rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
coffee-pot, may be had separately. 

T. COX SAVORY & Co. Silversmiths, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


\ HO’D BE WITHOUT A DRESSING- 
CASE, when one can be obtained for 15s, ?—large neue 
to as useful, small enough to be portable, light enough for the 
pocket, good enough for the fastidious ; and thou zh last. not least, 
exchangeable if not liked, at DAL gon: 8S MANUFACTORY, 85, 
QUADRANT, REGENT-STREET. —N.B. Splendid Dressing- 
cases, with plated mountings, 208. ; Solid Silver © ‘ases, 5 guineas. 


N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectua)] 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair rushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties ofabsorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sele Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door a Holles-stree 
Caution.—Beware of the w “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses. rs 
‘S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 











METCALFE 


DER, 2s. per box. 


|] U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
FOOD forINVALIDS andINFANTS. The REVALENT! 
ARABICA, a nice, sure, and safe Remedy.—Dyspepsia (indiges- 
tion), constipation, ‘diarrhea, nausea, and sickness homing 4 preg- 
nancy or at sea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, distention, hemor- 
rhoidal affections, nervous, bilious and liver complaints, palpita- 
tion of the heart, derangement of the kidneys and bladder, asthma, 
dropsy, scrofula, consumption, debility, paralysis, depression of 
spirits, &c., effectually -~* ermanently removed by DU BARRY’S 
EVALENTA ARAB FOOD, without inconvenience, medi- 
cine or expense, as it cae fifty times its value in other more 
costly remedies—Du Barry & Co. 127, New Bond-street, London. 


CASES: 
(From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies.) 
Dromana, Cappoquin, county Waterford, Feb. 15, 1849. 
Gentlemen ,—I have derived much benefit from the use of the 
Revalenta Food. STUART DE DECIES. 


4, Park-walk, Little Chelsea, London, Oct. 2, 1848. 
Twenty-seven years’ dyspepsia has been effectually removed by 
your excellent Revalenta Arabica Food in six weeks’ time, &c. 
ARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain, Royal Navy. 


Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, Aug. 17, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—I will thank you to send me, on receipt of this, two 
10-pound canisters of your Revalenta Arabica Food. I beg to 
assure you that its beneficial effects have been duly appreciated 
by, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
THOMAS KING, Major-General. 
(From the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross.) 
Aghadown Glebe, Skibbereen, Co. Cork, Aug. 22, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—1 cannot speak too favourably of the Revalenta 
Arabica. ALEXS. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross. 


Similar expressions of gratitude and Testimonials of Cures of all 
the above and many ner compaaints, from William Hunt, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, a cure of 60 years’ 
ei James Shorland, Esq. late Surgeon 96th Regi- 
ment ponding. Berks, a cure of dropsy ; Rev. Thos. Minster, St. 
Saviour’s, Leeds, a cure of 5 years’ nervousness, with daily vomit- 
ings; Rev. Charles Kerr, Winslow, Bucks, a cure of functional 
disorder ; and 20,000 other correspondents. 

Agents in London : Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent-street ; Fort- 
num, Mason & Co. 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her Majesty the 
Queen j Wortley & Hanbury, 54, Upper Baker-street ; and also to be 

stained at 60, Gracechureh-etreet ; 4, Cheapside ; 49, Bishopsgate- 
street Within ; 109 and 451, Strand: 63, 147. and 15 50, Oxford- -street ; 
and of Barclay, Sutton, Edw ards, Evans, Newberry, Hannay, and 
all grocers, chemniats and booksellers in the kingdom. In canisters, 
at 28, Od., 4a. 6d., 5b. at lig, 121b. at 22a; super-refined quality, 
101b. 338; “I. 228. 121b.and 101b. canisters forwarded by Du 
ng & Co. on receipt of Post-office orders (carriage free), to an 
town or railway station connected by rail with London.—DU 





; BARRY & Co, 127, New Bond-street, London. 





MPORTFANT NOTICE. Emigrants are in- 
formed MARY WSDLAKE & 0. hove from fms to time 
supplied the first settlers to Swan Rive rt Natal, and all the 
Australian Colonies, with "AGRIC UL TUR AL IMI Pi. EMENTS 
they beg an inspection of their stock at 118, Fenchurch- street, 
near the Blackwall Kailway. N.B. Persons becoming purchasers 
may have the benefit of an introduction to parties known to the 
firm at either of the above-named places. 


MPROVEMENTS IN DRESS.— J. Stoven 

invites gentlemen to inspect his improvements in the make of 
Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE combines utility 
with elegance and extreme simplicity :—it can be mpeties | to every 
description of Coat, Plain or R ‘imental ; also to ater. Riding 
Habits. The PATENT DOUBLE-FRONTED OVER-COAT is 
a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or driving, and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—These improvements may be obtained through any respect- 
able Tailor, or of the — 158, New Bond-street. 


SE SLF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100 ; 
uires for 1s. 


Cream- laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 

: Plain Env “= to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 

fax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Plate engraved for 2a. 6d. ; 100 best 

Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and 

Blotting Books, 


Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 

inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIA 1 LOCK- 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 30a. sent carriage free. 


*,* The finest Fau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lls. 


per case of of six bottles, eat, pad: ALi 
EL kiN GTON and Cc O, 
THE PATENTEES, 
beg respectfully to intimate to their friends and the public 
generally, that they have added to their extensive assortment of 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
an important variety of 
SILVER, GILT, and 


RON 
PRODUCTIONS . 
in the highest class of Art, 


ncludin 
SIDEPOARD, T ABLE, “AND Arad st dy. PLATE, 
BUSTS. oe AND RELIEFS. 
a) from A Antique, 
“and from the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 

The whole of the above Articles are manufactured by 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO.,, on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and perpetuate, at the lowest possible 
cost, the best iil an of Ancientand Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Estab! — will amply repay both the artist and connoisseur. 

Regent- serene § corner of Jermyn-street, } London. 
» Moo : 
nisnetaners.’ N ewhall-strest, Birmingham. 
eplating and Gilding as usual. 
Estimates, Seaewines. and Prices sent free. 


GG ‘ORGEOUS ELAS, py! LS, MANTLES, 
LE CLOT 
DELAY YOUR PURCH ASES TIL ih Siypay, the 25th inst. 
HATTON, RITCHIE & CUMMING beg leave to inform their 
friends and ‘the public, that their premises will be closed from 
Saturday the 16th, till Monday the 25th, for the purpose of 
Fyoeiving dnd marking the SPRING GOODS ; on which day 
& C. will submit some ef rm most decided NOVE SLTIES 
ever imported in oa 5, SHAWLS. choane. DRESSES, 
TABLE PIN ENS. Cc R RIBBONS, HOSE 
OBSERVE T ME A ADDRESS — Hatton, Mitchie & Cumming, 
No. 111, Oxford-street ; 272, Regent-circus ; and 274, Kegent-street, 
—forming one complete establishment. Principal carriage en- 
trance, 272, Regent-circus, near the Polytechnic. 
N.B.—H., R. & C. beg to observe that the whole of the old stock 
having been disposed of during the recent sale, all rete for 
Monday” 8 display will be the SPRING NOVELTIES for 1850. 


r 
‘HE TEETH.—A very curious invention con- 
nected with Dental Surgery has been introduced by Mr. 

HOWARD, of 17, George-street, Hanover-square. It is the pare 
duction of an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEET 
tixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble 
natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever befere used. T his method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation 
and will support and preserve the teeth that are loose, and is gua- 
ranteed to restore articulation and mastication. The invention 
deserves the notice of the scientific, and is of importance to man 
persons ; and those who are interested in it eo do better than 
avail themselves of Mr. Howard's skill as a dentis 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 


YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN 

\ TIFRICE, a Waite Powper, compounded of the por wt 
and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the 
teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness; while, 
from its saiubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court and Royul Family of Great Britain, 
and eho Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe.— Price 2s. 9d. 
per 

CA UPI YN.—The genuine article has the words “ ROWLAN DS" 
ODONTO,” on the weepe er, and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
thus—"A. ROWLA SON, 20, Harron GarpeEn,” are also 
engraved on the end Stamp, which is affixed on each box. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


!ORTON’S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
a fidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, De- 
pressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, 
General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and ‘thousands of persons can now bear testimony 
to Le benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at 
1s, 14d., 28. 9d., and 118. each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ —e N’S PILLS” 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


AN ULCERATED ARM cu RED by HOL- 
LOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mr. Robert Gregg, 
jun., of Clinkerland, Clowes, Lreland, was sorely afflicted with a 
severe gathering in his arm-pit, and which discharged very co- 
piously for nearly three years; another wound also broke out in 
his shoulder. His father felt alarmed, having consulted the most 
eminent surgeons no purpose, W hile his son continued to waste 
away. Atthis juncture a friend advised a trial of Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment, which was done, and in six w they perfectly 
cured him. He is now getting fat and hale; the sinews are 
restored to their wonted p! iability, and no discoloration is visible. 
—Sold by all druggists ; and [at Professor Holloway's establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, don. 
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CFs, 1¢ 


~ BLACK LETTER AND OTHER RARE, CHOICE, AND 
VALUABLE WORKS, 


ON SALE, 


SELECTED FROM THE EXTENSIVE AND UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


THOMAS THORPE, 138, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


The whole in the finest possible Genditien, and warranted perfect. 


Biblia Sacra Latina, printed i in double columns, with | Coverdale—The Acts of the Disputation in the | Munday (Anthony), Watchwoord to 


morocco Councill of the Empire, holden at Regenspurg, that is to say, 
all the Articles of the Christian igion, with the Sentence of 
the Councill, with Advice of the Emperor, set forth by Martyn 
Bucer and Philip Melanc thon, and translated 

iles Coverdale, black letter, 8vo. extremely ra 

*y* This is one of the rarest and most —_s. mM... 
relating to the anegni mer ogee It contains the names of all the 
estates called Protestants ; the decree and proclamation of the 
Emperor, for the iene of the bishops aud the whole 
clergy, &e. &c. 


56 lines in afull pag vols, bang very fine copy, 
elegant, gilt edges, ext aed 212. 
Sine ull& nota, se ‘i “Aree nt. Eggesteyn, circa 1468 4 
*y* This is the second edition of the Latin Bible printed 
at Strasburgh by Eggesteyn. The present is a very fine and 
most desirable copy. | 


: . | 
Capgrave, Nova Legenda Anglie ; or, Lives of the 
Saints, black letter, folio, very fine copy. with both the wood- 
cuts, morocco e legant, cilt edges, extrem ely rare in a genuine 
: ke tl ent, 31. 108, 
and perfect state like the present. 3 i. nkyn de Worde, 1516 | Heywood (John), Woorkes; a Dialogue conteyning 
*y* One of the most elegant specimens of Wynkyn de Worde’s the number of effectual Proverbes in the English Tongue, com- 
press, and seldom found perfect, like the present copy, thor igh pacte in a matter concerning two manner of ae ages, with 
several have occurred, which have been made up with fac- One Hundred Epigrammes upon Three Hiundred j 
similes, particularly the last coer Bag ar which I never | and a Fifth Hundred Epigrams, whereunto are ne wly added a 
saw genuine in any other copy for sale. | Sixth Hundred Epizrams by the said John He »ywoode, black 


- ° ‘ | letter, with whole-length portrait of the Author, 4to. most 
Legenda Aurea ; that is to say, in E nglish, the Golden | be: mye Copy. elegantly bound in morocco, by Roger Payne, 
‘Legend; wherein be auntained ‘all the High and Great Fes mis rare, 81, 8 London, by T. Marshe, 1576 
of our Lord, the Feasts of our Blessed peer »the Ly Her I ~ *x* See Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica. 

and Miracles of many other Saintes, Histories and A b acl . alt 
letter, with nova row of folio, remarkably fine large copy, mor. | | Hales (Alexander), Alanus de Parabolis, alias Doc- 
elegant, gilt leaves, extremely rare, 52l. 108. i trinale altum cum luculenta Glossarum E xpoatiens, black 
London, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1527 letter, tto. very fine copy, morocco elegant, gilt edges, extremely 
*x* One of the most splendid specimens of this early printer's rare, Lond., Wynkyn de Worde, 1510 
productions. | ye iis edition is of the greatest rarity, and has escaped the 


researches of bibliographers. 

Chronycle of Englonde, with the Fruyte of Tymes, | ,, . 
also'a Description of Englionde, Wales, Scotlande and Ireland, | Peniteas cito Libellus iste nuncupatur tractans com- 
black letter, with woodcuts, folio, very fine copy, morocco ele- | pendiose de Penitentia et ejus circumstantiis ac vitam peccatis 
gant, gilt edges, excessively rare, 522. 108, | depravatam emendare cupientibus multum utilis et neces- 

London, by Julyan Notary, 1515 sarius, black letter, curious woodcut title, 4to. very fine copy, 
*y* The present copy is quite perfect. The White Knights | morocco elegant, gilt edges, extremely rare, 61. 16s. 6d. 
copy, wanting a sheet, sold for 5ti. 14s, The copy in the British ,ond., Wynkyn de Worde, s. a. 
eo is imperfect. No perfect copy, I believe, has occurred *x* This volume is of the greatest rarity, and apparently 
| undescribed by bibliographers. 
7. . | . 

Hall " (Edward), The Union of the two Noble and Marbecke (John), Lyves of Holy Sainctes, Pro- 
Illustrious Families of Lancastre and York, &c., with the } phetes, Patriarches, and others, contayned in Holye Scripture, 
Tables and curious Genealogical engraved ‘Title-ps age of the } 
two rival Families, designed by John Bets, black letter, folio, | 
remarkably fine perfect copy, with Lord L am s Autog 
on. the title, russia, very rare, Sl. 8s. . Grafton, 

* This Edition was prohibited by Act Me Parliament, in 
1s ‘and nearly all the copies destroyed. The Merly copy sold 


us in God's Worde, with the luterpretacion of their Names, col- 
lected and gathered into an alphabetical order, to the creat 
commoditie of the Chrystian Keader, dedicated to Lord Trea- 
surer Burleigh, 4to. elegantly bound in morocco, tooled, = 
| gilt edges, very rare, 4/. 42. 157. 


} 
| Huggarde (Myles), Displaying of the Protestantes, 
and sondry their Practices, with a Description of divers their 
Abuses of late frequented, dedicated to Queen mary, black 
letter, 8vo. fine copy, very neat, extremely rare, 41. 4 


hacklock (Richard), A most Excellent Treatise of 
the Begynyng of Heresyes in Our Tyine, compyled by Stanis- 
lans Hosius, Bishop of Wormes, in Prus i and translated by 
R. Shacklock, and intituled by hym The tehet of Heresies, 
with Dedication to Queen Elizabeth, bisel 
frontispiece, Svo. russia, gilt edges, very re 


14l. 

Fabian (Robert), Chronicles of England and France, 
which he nameth the Concordaunce of Histories newly 
perused and continued from the begynnyng of Kyng Henry V 1. 
tothe end of Queen Mary, black letter, 2 vols. in 1, folio , best 
edition, fine clean c¢ op at, with the Arms of Browne Willis 
stamped on the sides is. Gel. oy John Ky ngston, 1559 | 

%*4* Sold in the Ro xbarghe s sale for 152. 1 \ 


Le Févre (Raoul), The Recuyell of the Hy storves 
of Troye, translated by Caxton, black letter, with spirited 
woodcuts, folio, rem bly tine copy. elegantly bound in 

orocco, gilt edges, excessively rare, 
istidpiansindinnesth ” ve ob by W. Copland, 1553 
sh cok aek 
| 


. dl. 48. 

Scotland.—Exhortation to the Scottes, to conforme 
themselves to the honourable expe oe nt and godly Union be- 
twene the two Realmes of E d Se.tlande, black letter, 
with the Arms of King E 2mo. Nery fine copy, 
morocco elegant, gilt edges, exces: 


Sempil (Robert, Lord), S 


burgh. a Poem, black 


*x* A charming copy of this beautiful old Ex 
a most desirable specimen of the early printer. 


Lydgate (John), Ancient History, and trewe and | 
sincere Chronicle of the Wars between the Grecians and the | 
Trojans, with the Destructi vy. in Verse, black | "hy: "Richard Grafton, 1547 

letter, folic, fine copy, russia, gilt edges, extremely rare, | 

61. 168, 6d. 1555 | 
*4* Sold in hg Towneley sale for 10l. 5s.,and in the Rox- | 
burghe for 111.1 | ges oh ee 

> e eS, + 6. 48, 

Lydgate. *Bochas’ 8 Tragedies of all such Princes as } A most interesting volume to the historian or poetical 
Fell from their Estates through the Mutability of Fortune, | 
translated into English Verse, by John Lidgate, Monk of | 
Bury.—Memorial of such Princes as since the tyme of Rich- | 
ard II. have been unfortunate in the Realme of England, title | 
and Queen’s Letters Patent for a folio Edition of the Mirrour 
for Magistrates, all ever printed.—Bayte and “ge of Fortune, 
wherein may be seen that Money is not only cause of | 
Mischiefe and unfortunate Ends, but_a ned ssary mean to | 
mayntayne a Vertuous quiet Life, in a Dialogue between Man | 

' 
' 
| 


letter, printed upon vellum, unique, 4to, 


kaldy. in the cause of his unfortunate mistress, Queen Mary. 
See Robertson’s History of Scotland. Purchased in Mr. 
_ + igi for 101., since which it has been most splendidly 
pound, 


Romance.—The Hystory of Arthur of Lytell Bry- 
tayne, translated out ‘of Frensshe into Englishe, by the Noble 
Johan Bourghcher, Knyght, Lorde Barners, black letter, with 
curious and spirited woodcuts, folio, wants the title, and a few 
leaves in the middle, but it has the last leaf with the imprint, 
extremely rare, 61, 168. 6d. 

Imprynted by Robert Redborne, no date. 

*x* This edition of the romance of Arthur of Little Britain 

is of excessive rarity. The Duke of Roxburghe’s, which was 

very imperfect. and was erroneously attributed to Copland, is 
the only other copy I can trace as having occurred for sale. 


Romance.—Booke of the Most Noble and Worthy 
Prince Kinge Arthur, sometyme King of Great Brytaine, now 
called Englande, which treateth of his Noble Actes and Feates 
of Armes and Chyvalry, and of his Noble Knights of the Table 
Rounde, black letter, von —— woodcuts, folio, wanting 
the title, and all after N N ¢ 


and Money, in verse, b “a letter, in 1 vol. folio, tine copies, 
morocco elegant. gilt edges, 61. 68. John Wayland, n. d. 
*y* Sold in the Rasboxhe sale for 131. 2s. 6d. 


Gower (John), Confessio Amantis, the Confession of | 
a Lover, a Collection of Tales in Verse, black letter, folio, 
remarkably fine copy, beautifully bound in morocco, gilt edge 
rare, 101, 108. London, by Berthelet, 

at A charming copy of this beautiful edition of the first 
Enslish p oet. : 

Fenton (Sir Geoffrey), Certaine Tragicali Discourses 
no lesse Profitable than Pleasant, first edition, black letter, | 
dedicated to Lady Mary Sydney, with Introductory Poems by | 
Sir John Conway, George Turberville, and Peter Beverley, 4to. 
very fine copy, beautifully bound in morocco, gilt edges, rare, 
101. 10s. Printed by T. Marshe, 1567 

*x* “In point of selection and size, the most capital miscel- 
Jany of this kind is Fenton’s Book of Tragical Novels.”— I believe, at present known. 


Warton. The present copy is probably matchless. Sold in Col. 
Stanley's sale for 13. 28. 6d. Romance.—Clariodus; a Metrical Romance, printed 


Coverdale (Miles), Certain most Godly, F ruitful,and | 
Comfortable Letters, of such True Saints and Holy Martyrs of | 
God, as in the late Bloody Persecution within this Realme,gave 
their Lyves for the Defence of Christes Holy Gospel, written in 
the time of their Affliction and Cruel Imprisonment, with In- 
troduction by Miles Coverdale, black letter, 4to. half bound, 
neat, from Browne Willis’s collection, very rare, 62. 6s. 

London, by John Day, 1564 

*x* This is one of the most interesting of all the books re- 

lating to these devotedly pious men, published by Coverdale, 

the translator and publisher of the first edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in the English language. | 


*x* This edition of one of the most celebrated English 
romances is of the greatest rarity. Only three other copies are, 


joints, richly tooled, gilt edges, 122. 12s. 
*,* Beautifully printed upon vellum. 
and unique. 

Greene (Robt.), Mamillia, 
Triumph of Pallas, wherein with Perpetual Fame the con- 
stancie of Gentlewomen is canonised, and the unjust blasphe- 
mies of Womens ‘% a fickleness, (breathed out by divers 
injurious persons.) by manifest examples clearly infringed, 
black letter, 4to. fine copy, morocco, gilt edges, very rare, 5/. 58. 

C. for Will. Ponsonbie, 1593 
*x* The only Yaitiog ‘known. 


Edinburgh, 1830 


i “oe nglish by 





so farre forthe as expresse mention of them is delyvered unto | 


By k Caly, 1565 | 


ter, with curious | 


Antwerp, 1565 | 


sege of the Castel of Edin- | 


splendidly bound in morocco, inlaid with various colours, gilt | 
edinburgh, 1513 | 


oaiedien. for the curious account it gives of the gallant Kir- | 


“Printed by W. Copland, 1557 | 


froma MS. of the XVIth Century, 4to. morocco elegant, with | 


A splendid specimen, | | 


the Second Part of the | 


Englande ty 
ctises, which bar 
domes and Comme 
Elizabeth, ‘to, fag 


beware of Traytours and Trecherous Pra, 
beene the Overthrowe of many famous King 
Weales, black letter, dedicated to Queen 
copy, morocco elegant, gilt edges, very rare, 5i, 


-rinted for Th 
*y* A most interesting historical for Thomas Hace 
valuable particulars of the life and reign of Queen Et may 


Tower ¢ 
n Mary, 


but more Ps articularly of her impr 
F prisonment } 
London and at Woodstock, during the reign fee 


Mysteries.—A certaine Tragedy, wrytten first ; 
poe oe us) N, ~ (leer) 1 B. (ossentinus), entindad 
reewyl, and translated into 4 ] b 
letter, 4to. extremely rare, 4. 4 naeies amy Cheeke, _ 
*y* One of the oldest apne. showing the d 
of the Popish religion. The presen : evils ete 
title, and dedication. FECES Onny wants Sear Hear, 
Northbrooke (John), Treatise, wherein Dicin 
Dauncing, Vain Playes, Enterludes, and other Tdle Past: 6 
¢., commonly used on the Sabbath Day, are Teproved, tat 
x 


letter, interspersed with Poetry, 4to. 
edges, extremely rare, 5, 5a, J morocco elegant, e 


Pirates.—Lives, Apprehensions, 
egg eae of _ Nineteen Pirates, 
nings, Lancaster, Downes, Halse, and othe 
fine copy, half-bound neat, very rare, 3L 13k, 6. "ei black letter, = 

*y* A most interesting "volume, not only og the calla “ 


early voyages, but to the Somersetshire coll 
Harris being a native of Bristol. © ontionter— Cyt 


Seneca’s Tragedy of Medea, translated out of Laty 
into English by John Studley, student of Trinity College, Cap. 
eet 12mo. fine copy, morocco elegant, gilt edges, very rare, 
51. 5 Imprinted at Loudon, by Thomas ( Jollwell, 15% 

tage «* Dedicated to Francis Lord Russell. Earl of Bedfori 
The 4 copy noticed by Lowndes sold in Rhodes's sik 
or 72. 10, 


Seneca’s Tragedy of Hercules, translated in 
English | Vv <p? by ‘Jasper Heywood, student of Oxford, With 
ie Original Latin also, 12mo. fine cop: » mor 
edges, very rare, C R oo 
mprinted at London, by Henrye Sut 
*y* Dedicated to Sir William Harbe ert, Earl of wee 
Lowndes was not able to refer to a single copy of this early 
play. 

Seneca’s Lamentable Tragedie of Cdipus, the Sonn 
off Laius, yng of T hebes. translated into English Yowly 
Ale: Pxande evyle, 12mo, fine copy, morocco elegant, gilt edgy, 

Imprynted at London, by T. Coliwel, le 

: ed to Doctor Wotton, Queen's Privy Counciller 

a“ impe ae copy, wanting one leaf, sold in Rhodes’s sale fx 

5. 78. 


Seneca, I lis Tenne Tragedies, translated into English 
Verse by Jasper Heywox ‘d, Alex, Nevile, J. Studley, T. Non, 
and T. news n, black letter, 4to. very fine copy, morocco de 
ont, gilt eds 158. 6d. London, by T. Marsh, 18 

sale for 91. Whalley states that this 
slo ‘ sual poetry of that age, and is equl 
to any of the ves sions since made. 


Arraignments, ani 
Captains Harris, Jo. 


| Oxfordshire.—A most extensive Collection of On 


nd Portraits and other Engravings, Illustrative of th 
of Oxford and the Noble House of Marlborough, y 
. Kip, Legzan, Houbraken, Vertue, Watson, 
k, Gunst, Sherwin, Lord ty hy 
Simon, Houston, odfrey, Rooker, 

other eminent Artists; Views of the iy Chea 
Colleges, Halls . Hospitals, Priories, Towns, 
Villages, Seats lity and Gentry, Public Building 
Ancient Houses, &. ; Royal Palaces, Bridges, Painted Wir 
dows, Roman Pavements, Marbles, Statues, Vases, Coins, 
Seals, *rincipal Monuments, ae ag Brasses, 
Fonts, Ruins, Arms of various Families, Maps, &¢. ; also 
Hundred Drawings, most pm ay Prem by Buckle, 
Turner, Richards, Fisher, Lambert, Varley, Wittock, Poult, 
and others. The Portraits include the most illustrious 
celebrated Personazes connected with the University or County, 
more particularly the Noble House of Marl amou 
which will be found many splendid Proofs before 
Etchings, &c., and the greater part remarkably fine impre 
sions, and some of the greatest rarity, the whole moun! 
drawing paper, in 6 large vols. atlas a han ely bound 
in morocco, richly tooled, gilt edges, 1252. 

*x* The above matchless an probably unique collect 
was formed by a very spirited collector regardless of expem® 
the drawings must have cost considerably more than the whe 
series are now marked. To any gentle’ 

University or County of Oxford they wi 
and would provea qoaree of endless amusement for 
or drawing-room 





| Marlborough Goema-—Gemmarum Antiquarum De 
lectus ex preestantioribus desumptus qu in Dactyliotbees 
Ducis Marlburiensis conservantur, 2 vols. folio, rears 
fine copy, quite complete, with the frontispiece ye one 
dred plates, engraved by Bartolozzi, morocco, ag} 
rare, 521. 10s. eS 
*x* Privately printed, and only 100 copies taken off. Te 
descriptions were written by Jacob Bryant Wi 7 
Cole, and _ zeae translations by aly 06 and Dutens 
engravings by Bartolozzi rank among his 
The above matchless copy was presented by the he Dake Mi 
borough to the Earl of Bessborough. Sold in Mr. Com! 
or 9st, : 

Facetie.—Collection of upwards of One Hund 
and eighty Facetious and Humorous Engravii we 
celebrated Artists; also some very curious 

| greater part brilliant impressions, and many ol 

| the whole mounted on drawing paper, in 1 vol. atlas tet 

tifully bound in morocco, richly tooled, gilt edges, 


General Catalogues of Books and Manuscripts, now ready, may be had upon application to Thomas Thorpe, No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, or se 


per post, free, upon the receipt of six postage stamps to prepay each. 
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